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TO JUBILEE’s IKON GUILD 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle num- 
bers of those you want). 
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A FINE ARTS PROJECT SPONSORED BY JUBILEE 


¢ hor Cpui Pe 


As its readers know, JUBILEE has been a consistent cham- 
pion of good contemporary religious art and has been 
strenuously opposed to the sentimental, degrading prod- 
ucts of our religious-goods assembly lines. But editorial 
support is not enough. We have frequently been asked by 
people who share our views where they can obtain good, 
permanent, original works of art for their homes and 
offices. The IKON GUILD is an answer to this question. 
JUBILEE has commissioned leading artists to execute orig- 
inal works of art on religious themes, each of which will 
be issued in limited editions of not more than 200 copies, 
in a full-color, silk-screen process printed on wood. They 
are being priced well within the means of the average per- 
son who wants a distinctive, imaginative religious picture, 
one that does not have to be accepted on faith alone. 
The first three ikons, by Donald and Elaine Bolognese, 
are pictured at left and below. (Other ikons will be issued 
by JUBILEE from time to time.) Whether you want one 
for your home, office or class-room, or as a superb gift for 
some one who shares your taste, we suggest you order 
quickly. Simply fill out the form below (please enclose 
payment) and send it to JUBILEE today. 
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@ “Let everyone, then, who thinks with pain [about 
war], so horrible, so ruthless, acknowledge that it is 


THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


of the braceros are Catholics—are scanty. Compliance 
with the law is spotty, for there are only a handful of 


é misery,” wrote Saint Augustine in The City of God. inspectors to check up on hundreds of camps. 

: “And if anyone either endures or thinks of war without In February of this year priests assigned by the 
; mental pain, his is a more miserable plight still, for various dioceses of California to care for the braceros 
‘ he thinks himself happy because he has lost all human met at Sacramento to study the material and spiritual 
d feeling.” conditions of that state’s 135,000 Mexican migrants, 
Since Saint Augustine, war has grown so much more to pool missionary techniques and, “by examining 
horrible and ruthless that the thought of one fought Catholic social teaching, seek remedial principles for 
! with nuclear weapons is almost impossible for most the dangers inherent in this highly complex socio- 
, men to comprehend. Many Americans face the possi- economic system.” 

y bility of war with an enervating compound of despair “The aspect of this matter which we priests think 


and optimism: they believe that international politics 
has grown so complex that the individual can no longer 
properly evaluate the morality of war, and that in any 
case he is powerless to prevent it. Therefore, one has 
to allow the government to make decisions and mean- 
while hope that war will never come. 

For a Christian this amounts to an abdication of 
moral responsibility. It ignores the clear statements 
of the recent popes—in particular those of Pius XII, 
who has dedicated his pontificate to peace and has 
elaborated the specific means to achieve it. And it 
negates the valuable work of organizations like Pax 
Christi and the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. In War & Peace (page 14), JUBILEE sets forth 
the Church’s teaching on war, and recommends for the 
individual and society a course of preventive action. 

‘Readers may be interested in writing to both Pax 
Christi (Fribourg, Switzerland), and the Catholic 
Association for International Peace (1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) for material 
on movements for peace. 

@ Every year from March to December an army of 
migrant farmworkers follow the changing seasons up 
and down the rich valleys and fertile fields of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Texas, harvesting huge crops of 
fruits and vegetables. Many of these workers (400,000 
last year) are Mexicans, imported by U. S. growers 
under Public Law 78. Some growers take seriously 
their obligations to these braceros, but a good many 
others (see page 36) are not so scrupulous: the hous- 
ing they provide is substandard, the food is poor, rec- 
reational facilities are almost non-existent, opportuni- 
ties for religious worship—an overwhelming majority 


should be stressed,” one of them wrote after the meet- 
ing, “is the fundamental aberration and even immoral- 
ity of a rich nation deliberately taking a dishonorable 
advantage of the desperate poverty of the workers of 
a poor nation.” In addition, he pointed out, the priests 
are concerned about the erosion of character which 
takes place among the braceros through a combination 
of “ordinary human weakness [and] the fact that these 
men cannot be with their wives and children, and have 
no adequate police help to protect them from the 
[prostitutes and gamblers] who wish to exploit their 
weakness.” 

The Sacramento meeting passed several “pastoral 
resolutions” which called, among other things, for 
more priests and laymen to join the apostolate to the 
braceros and for the setting up of social centers in the 
camps along the lines of wartime USO clubs estab- 
lished in most American cities. There were also reso- 
lutions favoring enforcement of decent housing stand- 
ards, the amendment of state laws to permit the bra- 
ceros to bring their wives and families with them, and 
the setting up of a permanent Bishops’ Advisory Com- 
mittee to keep the California ordinaries constantly ap- 
prised of the braceros’ plight. 

Two reports on the situation are worth studying 
(together): one is volume 1, no. 1 of Agricultural 
Life, available—free—from the Agricultural Producers 
Labor Committee, 129 So. Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 
57; the other is Strangers in Our Fields, 50¢ from the 
U. S. Section, Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee, 815 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Agricultural Life presents the situation from the grow- 
ers’ view, Strangers in Our Fields from the braceros’. 
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REPORT FROM 


AUSTRALIA 


Victoria 

If there is one lesson we Australians 
learned from the Second World War, it was 
that in the future we would have to look 
after ourselves. Obviously, Britain would 
have enough to do just defending herself, 
and her navy no longer ruled the waves. 
Should an aggressive Asian power thrust 
southward again, help might come to us from 
the United States, but the obvious plan for 
Australia was to increase its own popula- 
tion and develop its resources as fast as 
possible. 

Our birthrate had climbed from 18.0 per 
thousand to over 24.0 per thousand during 
the war, but natural increase could not be 
counted upon to give us the necessary quick 
growth of population we needed to ensure 
our continued independent existence. 

So after 1945 Australians, a kindly people 
(witness our recent reception of thousands 
of desperate Hungarians), cheerfully opened 
their doors to the refugees, the victims of 
concentration camps, the unemployed and 
landless of Italy and Holland. In twelve 
years we have taken in over a million new- 
comers, half of them Europeans. These immi- 
grants have contributed impressively to a 
growth which since the war has brought our 
population from seven million to some nine 
and a half million. 

For a small country, this is a good pace. 
The current debate here is whether or not we 
can keep it up. Pessimists blame the influx 
of immigrants for housing shortages, lack 
of capital and inflation. Others point to 
the increased market for local goods, the 
labor of immigrants on vital public works, 
the enrichment of our culture and our added 
military potential. They want the annual in- 
take increased. The necessary capital could 
be raised, they say, from savings or bor- 
rowed abroad on the security of the country's 
rapidly-advancing economy. Some strident 
voices, deploring the watering down of our 
traditional British stock and culture, de- 
mand more British settlers, fewer Italians 
and Dutch, and hope to prevent the forma- 
tion of national blocs. (There are obvious 
anti-Catholic prejudices at work here.) 


Their opponents reply by praising that very 
kind of group mixing that has proved so fer. 
tile in the United States. Certainly, the 
amount of intermarriage between Australians 
and Europeans is remarkably high. 
Meanwhile, since most newcomers have been 
encouraged to take well-paid jobs in big- 


city factories, municipal authorities 
Simply cannot supply water, electricity, 
roads and schools to all the fast-growing 
suburbs. Our big cities are large even by 
American standards. Sydney and Melbourne 
each has a population of about 1,500,000. In 
fact, Australia, a continent nearly as large 
as the United States, has more than half its 
people in only six cities. As in most coun- 
tries there is a steady drift to the cities 
from the land. This is puzzling, because the 
farmers have never been so prosperous. Wool 
prices have soared, our wool exports being 
worth over $728,000,000 annually. Farms are 
often highly mechanized, farm houses are 
equipped with modern comforts. Yet many farm 
workers prefer the gregarious, fast-moving 
metropolitan life. So the suburbs are pro- 
liferating everywhere. 


The Suez crisis created the same division 
in public opinion that was seen throughout 
the British Commonwealth. Most of Aus- 
tralia's trade with Europe comes through 
the Canal, and nearly half of her overseas 
trade is with Britain, so any interruption 
in the regular flow—or the extra cost of 
having to ship around the Cape—would be 
seriouse Few Australians had sympathy for 
Egypt, yet many disliked the use of force 
and the by=-passing of the United Nations. A 
large number, however, realizing that Eng- 
land, France and Israel had suffered severe 
provocation, and doubting the ability of the 
U.N. to bring about a fair and permanent set- 
tlement, felt that the time had come when 
vital interests and self-defense demanded 
some vigorous action. Probably most agreed, 
at the time, with Prime Minister Menzies' 
support of the Anglo-French action (though 
a large minority was critical), on the basis 
that it would check Russian influence in the 
Arab world and guarantee freedom of shipping 
through the Canal. 

This was not, as many Americans imagine, 
because Australia trails supinely behind 
England in her foreign policy. She has 
largely run her own affairs since 1900, and 
since 1933 has exercised her independence 
quite freely, maintaining her own diplo- 
matic corps and separate representation on 
international bodies. Nor is she a mere 
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satellite, controlled by English guns or 
money or sentiment. Nothing infuriates the 
Australian more than any hint of "colonial- 
ism," and certainly no government seriously 
suspected of meek subservience to Whitehall 
would last here. 

It is true that the split did tend to fol- 
low political party lines. Left-wing union 
leaders and Labor Party big-wigs attacked 
Prime Minister Menzies for his support of 
Eden; but they always attack him. Many 
workers, especially ex-servicemen and some 
Catholics (who traditionally support 
Labor), were strong for Eden's action, yet 
many Liberals—even in the Cabinet—felt he 
had made a grave error. 

On political issues Australians usually 
split evenly—and sharply—along class 
lines. This country has never had a civil 
war, nor a revolution, and has been remark- 
ably free from industrial violence. Yet we 
have a good number of strikes and labor dis- 
turbances. Though we are almost entirely 
middle-class, with no oppressed minorities 
and a fairly high basic wage for all workers, 
there is a legacy of anti-capitalist feel- 
ing. Older Labor leaders keep shouting the 
slogans of class hostility and are applauded 
for their militant gestures. Among a people 
ordinarily easygoing, kind, and relatively 
well-off, there is still anasty gulf between 
employer and employee. One result is that 
our increase in productivity has not been 
nearly as great over the past twenty years as 
that of the United States or Canada. Man- 
agement is often incompetent, labor usually 
Suspicious of "productivity campaigns" and 
employer-inspired projects. 

Since 1907 we have relied on compulsory 
arbitration to solve our industrial dis- 
putes. Almost unique when it was estab- 
lished, the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration is an impartial body 
whose decisions are legally binding on both 
parties to a dispute. But it has recently 
been criticized as slow, expensive and 
legalistic, and as tending to perpetuate the 
class conflict. Toward the end of 1956 the 
Court was reorganized and its conciliation 
functions strengthened, but many doubt 
whether by itself it can preserve industrial 
peace. Some American enterprises, such as 
the Utah Construction Company, which have 
carried out enormous projects here, have had 
marked success in direct negotiations with 
the unions. Recently both labor and indus- 
trial leaders have spoken in favor of col- 
lective bargaining along American lines— 
keeping the Court in the background to fix 
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the national basic wage and maximum hours 
of work. 

The round-table method has obvious ad- 
vantages, but one disturbing element will be 
the attitude of some of the powerful unions. 
The ordinary worker—keen on sports, gar- 
dening and sun bathing—takes his rela- 
tively high living standards for granted; 
although he dislikes Communism, he also dis-=- 
likes attending union meetings. By 1945 the 
Communists had gained control of so many 
major unions that they dominated the labor 
movement. Then a reaction, led by the "In- 
dustrial Groups," saved a desperate situa- 
tion and drove the Communists out of many 
unions. (Many of the Industrial Groupers 
were Catholics following the energetic lead 
of their Bishops, who since 1939 have pub-= 
lished annual Statements on Social Justice 
remarkable for their progressive outlook.) 

In 1954 a bitter political and industrial 
campaign—f ought largely on sectarian lines 
—was started against the Groupers. A com-=- 
bination of Left Wing Socialists and Com- 
munists has now won back control of the 
waterfront, the railway and tramway workers, 
the building workers and many other vital 
sections of the labor movement. These ex-= 
tremists have no intention of seeking in- 
dustrial peace, but would admittedly use 
collective bargaining to stir up trouble; 
they now have the power to do it. This year 
will probably show how far they are pre- 
pared to go. Their main opposition still 
comes from the Industrial Groups, who re- 
tain a strong minority backing and will 
strenuously oppose any irresponsible ac- 
tion. 

This preparation for internal revolution 
when the time is ripe is linked with steady 
Communist pressure from the north. Aus- 
tralians realize that Malaya, Burma and Siam 
could be engulfed in a few months, that In- 
donesia is sick and almost fatally divided, 
and that a single vigorous offensive could 
bring the Soviet flag to our back door at 
Darwin. 

Yet our history and geographic position 
offer opportunities, too. No one can suspect 
of us "imperialist designs" or reproach us 
with past colonial infamies. So, in some 
ways, being relatively free of race preju- 
dices and historical debits, we are well 
suited to building good relations with Asia. 
Australia may well achieve in the next cen- 
tury the same kind of influence in the South 
Pacific that the United States has developed 
in the North Pacific since 1850. 

—Frank Maher 









LETTERS TO 


AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


Congratulations upon your reprinting of 
Coomaraswamy’s fine essay, Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper? [January]. Coomaraswa- 
my’s lucid writings, backed by such sound 
scholarship and comprehensive erudition, 
reveal a perception so extraordinary that 
they deserve to be more widely known. 
Considering the interest your readers have 
shown in the problem of religious art, [I 
suggest] the recently republished collec- 
tion entitled, Christian and Oriental Phi- 
losophy of Art (Dover Publications)... . 
the title essay in this would be especially 
appropriate .. . Two other papers in the 
collection should be of particular interest: 
“What is the use of art anyway?” and “Is 
art a superstition or a way of life?” 
F. J. Herman 
Adelphi, Maryland 


I congratulate JUBILEE for its daring and 
Ananda Coomaraswamy for his eloquent 
airing of a segment of Asian mentality con- 
cerning Western culture and its influence 
in Asia (JUBILEE, January: Am I My 
Brother's Keeper?). Seldom has an article 
with such thought-packed, explosive con- 
tent from an Oriental thinker been seen 
in any Catholic magazine in the U.S. 

However, while agreeing with many of 
[the author’s] observations about modern 
culture and its devastating effects, I must 
take issue with some of his implied con- 
clusions. Particularly two things: that mod- 
ern civilization (which he identifies with 
the West) is per se evil, and secondly, 
that every Western influence is detrimental 
to Asia. 

In the first place, I believe with Fr. 
Walter Ong, S.J. that the tools of tech- 
nology are no less God-given instruments, 
providentially placed in our times for our 
salvation, than those used in Balinese 
painting or Ikat weaving. 

As for Western influence, while admit- 
tedly there are many facets of Western life 
that we Asians would do well without 
(such as modern advertising methods, 
pornographic literature, salacious movies, 
etc.), there are other facets that we'd bet- 
ter adapt if we are to survive. I am, refer- 
ring to the modern methods of agriculture, 
of tapping the natural. resources, of har- 
nessing natural power, etc. 

An underlying theme of Coomaraswamy’s 
article was that, left to themselves, the 
natives will live happier and better than 
modern man. This, I believe, is as naive 
an assumption as the 18th century opti- 
mism that man, left to himself, will nec- 
essarily become perfect with the years. 
Perhaps Coomaraswamy has not known 
that there are such tribes today and that 
they are not as happy and contented as he 


believes they should be. An example of 


this is the Bilaan tribe in Mindanao, Phil- 
ippines, whose plight before the arrival of 
the Americans is described in a_ book, 
Sailing the Sulu Sea, by an American oc- 
cupationist in the 1890’s; or for that mat- 
ter ask any old missionary among the back- 
ward regions of Asia and Africa. The 
good, natural virtues are more than offset 
by their bad practices and often times 
immoral customs. 

This might seem a left-handed compli- 


THE EDITOR 


ment, but I must say that despite these 
unwarranted assumptions, the article has 
many thought-provoking observations that 
thinking Americans might well ponder. I 
recommend it particularly to the Catholic 
colleges for discussion, for its timeliness 
and perceptive insights into a decisive area 
of East-West understanding is a most valu- 
able one. ; 
B. AcuinaALpo CarrEON, OMI 
De Mazenod Scholasticate 
San Antonio, Texas 


JUBILEE’S FANS 


JUBILEE is to be congratulated for its never- 
quiet social conscience. Consistently good 
articles, of which the Swiss reporting 
team’s [Bishop of the Favelas, January] is 
one of many. Keep articles such as these 
in front of us and it'll be only our fault if 
a major function of the Church is gradu- 
ally lost. ... 

Wm. M. Martin 

Vallejo, Calif. 


@ See pages 36-43 for a report on 
another problem of conscience.—Eb. 


My wife and I would like to add our con- 
gratulations to the chorus of praise you 
are receiving from every side. Your mag- 
azine is brilliantly edited, beautifuliy and 
interestingly written, and designed to 
please every artist, designer and art di- 
rector in the country. While long willing— 
and oftentimes eager—to support the Cath- 
olic Press, I have grown so dispirited over 
the years because of the dullness and drab- 
ness of the format of practically all of its 
publications that I gave up reading them 
and subscribed only because a niece or 
nephew had to sell so many subscriptions. 
JUBILEE is a genuine pleasure to look at, 
keeps pace with the most highly-styled 
magazines on the newsstands today and is 
far ahead of the average magazine. JUBI- 
LEE is also a treat to read, with none of 
the hackneyed “Bishop Says Prayer To St. 
Joseph Is Important” articles in which so 
many others of our Catholic magazines and 
newspapers bog down... . 
Francis W. GOESSLING 
Art Director, Publications 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Chicago, IIl. 


GREENE THUMBED 


Being the conservative that I am, I twinged 
at seeing two pages of JUBILEE wasted to 
print a few lines about Graham Greene and 
his picture [The Quiet Englishman, Febru- 
ary], especially since it was he who criti- 
cized the Church for refusing a Catholic 
burial to the French novelist Colette, and 
has criticized the Church on other matters. 
I believe the Church knows more about 
such matters than Greene and that JUBILEE 
could find worthier people on whom to do 
a spread. 

Mary La RocHeE 

New Franken, Wisc. 


IKONOCLAST ... 


. . - I do not think much of your Ikon 
Guild. In your advertisement of the same, 
you state that “ysuBILEE has been opposed 


to the sentimental, degrading products of 
our religious-goods assembly line.” I dis. 
agree with you completely. .. . 

The grotesque misrepresentation of the 
Infant Jesus and Madonna, also St. Michae] 
the Archangel, whose horse has a pair of 
legs that look like drumsticks, which 
would snap in half (if it dared to put a 
good foot on solid ground) is just unbe. 
lievable. 

Why, the fried chicken which I eat oc. 
casionally has better shaped legs, after 
stripping it to the bone, than St. Michael's 
horse as you have pictured him. (Maybe 
I should say steed instead of horse to be 
elite.) 

St. Francis also looks unique. He was 
very inspiring in real life, but you have 
made his features indistinct: no nose or 
mouth discernible, yet blowing out smoke 
from his nostrils (which makes one think 
of a bull). This is ridiculous. .. . 

It is most discouraging to think that 
some Catholics have such poor taste. 

Mary Ursuta TusmMan, R.N. 
Baltimore, Md. 


.. . AND IKONODULES 


Your Ikon Guild is a wonderful idea! . 

Hearty congratulations for the work you 
have done in the publication of good, con- 
temporary art. I think your reason for ex- 
isting lies net only in the fresh approach 
you have taken to explaining the activities 
of the Church today, but also in the superb 
use of modern art and lay-out design. 

In one of your recent issues you ... say 
that you would not wish to fall back upon 
“St. Sulpice art,” synonymous with pastel 
colors, glass eyes, and long golden curls. I 
would like to point out that such type of 
art is still spewn from the assembly lines 
of Barclay Street in New York, but while 
in Paris last summer I spent several days 
carefully inspecting the church goods houses 
in the St. Sulpice area. A remarkable trans- 
formation has taken place. There are at 
least two dozen religious goods houses, but 
over three-quarters of them handle art of a 
high caliber, much of it by such contempo- 
rary artists as Lambert-Rucki and Fernand 
Py. It is up to you to continue instructing 
our people through JUBILEE so that in an- 
other two decades, or less, the same trans- 
formation will be wrought on our own Bar- 
clay Street. 

(THe Rev.) Joun M. Domin 
Western Vice President, 
Catholic Art Association 
Portland, Oregon 


May I also extend to you congratulations 
on the artistry of these offerings from the 
Ikon Guild, surprise and pleasure at the 
reasonable prices, and best wishes for con- 
tinued success. 
R. S. GawkoskI 
Chicago, Il. 


EDUCATION IN DEPTH 


Referring to Page 42, February issue, Edu- 
cation in Depth, you show a group of 
school children with a Sister of Mercy(?) 
watching the death of a frog. 

Who killed the frog and why? Was it 
the Sister? 

If this isn’t screwball education, I don’t 
know what is. I am afraid the only name 
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Mother McAuley could use for such a 
teacher would be an omadhaun, and if you 
are Irish you know what that means. 

What is to prevent a child killing a 
mother or father just to watch the changes 
death brings? Children are cruel. Remem- 
ber The Bad Seed? 

I think JUBILEE owes its members an 
article on the wonderful work done by 
various SPCA Societies. . . . 

I am a product of backward education 
and I love it! 

Marie Brock 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ The frog died during the experiment 
after being anaesthetized.—Eb. 


Your sympathetic and perceptive article on 
the Saint Xavier curriculum project was a 
great encouragement ‘to us and we want 
to thank JUBILEE very warmly for it. 

Two points of clarification, however, may 
be of help. 

1) We do, indeed, think that students 
ought to become acquainted with the stand- 
ard authors of each field and with the great 
classics of our culture. These works are 
inspiring in a way that no textbook can be. 
Nevertheless, we are not in agreement with 
the “Great Books” idea as ordinarily under- 
stood. To say that the “great book” is the 
principal teacher seems to us in error. 
With Plato and St. Thomas Aquinas we 
believe that it is the living teacher, using 
his proper authority as a teacher, who 
alone is able to guide the student surely 
and to detect and correct his errors. Our 
Lord provided us with a Living Church to 
guide us in using the greatest Book. In 
every age, education requires truly good 
teachers who use the classics as tools but 
who teach from personal and authoritative 
possession of the truth. Furthermore, the 
usual list of great books now in use neither 
sufficiently includes Christian writers nor 
excludes writers who, in the prudent judg- 
ment of the Church, are persuasive sources 


of error for the average reader. We do not 


believe that in order to train a student to 
meet either moral or intellectual tempta- 
tion, it is necessary to lead him into temp- 
tation. 

2) We believe that for the Christian, in- 
tellectual education must be ordered to 
spiritual perfection. Christian wisdom is in- 
separable from Charity and Charity is im- 
possible without the moral virtues. The 


school, therefore, in fulfilling its special. 
task of intellectual development, must or- 


der all that it does to this broader and 
higher education of men in the Christian 
life, 

JUBILEE is giving such an exciting pic- 
ture of the many new educational develop- 
ments over the country, that I hope its 
pages will see many vigorous discussions 
of some of these crucial problems. 

Mother Mary Huberta, RSM 
President 

Saint Xavier College 
Chicago, Ill. 


AN APPEAL 

Ven. Brother Harold R. J. Logan, Little 
Mission Church, Box 1042, Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas, makes rosaries for the needy 
and destitute. He would appreciate 
small donations. 
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The profoundly moving story of a remarkable 
journey of faith made by a ten-year-old 
girl and a former RAF ace 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHROUD 


By Group Captain G. L. CHESHIRE 


How a crippled child con- 
ceived a burning desire to see 
and touch the Holy Shroud, 
convinced that in this way she 
could be cured ... how she 
journeyed with the author of 
this book on what seemed an 


5 impossible pilgrimage . . . how 
, she achieved a spirit refreshed, 
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included! ALSO 12-DAY TOURS OF ALL IRELAND 


SPECIAL TWO-DAY TOUR 
FROM SHANNON AIRPORT! 
During June and September 
Featuring Killarney and Blarney Castle. 
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DONALD PERRY, tenor 
SEYMOUR BARAB, viol 
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The Gospel to Every 
Creature 


BY RT. REV. LEON-JOSEPH SUENENS 
With a Preface by Most Rev. John Baptist 
Montini 


Calls for a general mobilization of all 
the children of the Church for the pur- 
pose of making good Her losses, defend- 
ing Her positions, recovering Her 
scattered members and winning new 
ones. $3.00 





Belloc the Man 


BY ELEANOR AND REGINALD JEBB 


Endearing and diverting sketches of 
Belloc between the years 1903 and 1914, 
written by his daughter and son-in- 
law. This is the first book to show 
Belloc in the full flood of his active 


manhood. Illustrated $3.25 











Marriage and Rhythm 
BY JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


A distinguished American sociologist ap- 
proaches the problem of rhythm in the 
context of life, taking into account the 
moral, social, economic, psychological, 
and physical aspects of married love. 
$3.00 





The Dignity of Labor 


BY ALBERT LE ROY, S.J. 
Translated by John Frey 


The aims, purposes, history, and pres- 
ent-day operations of the International 
Labor Organization, with special em- 
phasis on the part played by Catholics 
in its work. Paper $1.25 








Christ, Our Lady and the 
Church 


BY YVES M.-J. CONGAR, O.P. 
Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. 


The doctrine of the hypostatic union as 
it affects Mariology, studied in the light 
of the Council of Chalcedon and the 
writings of the Fathers. $2.50 








Lay People in the Church 


BY YVES M.-J. CONGAR, 0O.P. 
Translated by Donald Attwater 


The importance of the laity’s partici- 
pation in the Church is here considered 
by pointing out exactly what their 
function is and by showing that the 
fulness of their cooperation demands 
intelligent and informed initiative. 
$6.75 
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Faster is the time above all others 


when the Church celebrates the triumph 
of Christ over death and sin, a time of 
rejoicing in His Resurrection, the 
promise and seal of man’s redemption. 
The signs and symbols of Easter are 
many, but none, perhaps, are so filled 


with meaning as Fire, Water, Bread. .. . 











Fire proclaims Christ as the Light 
of the world; and the New Fire, kindled 
at the Easter Vigil, is struck from stone, 


an image of Christ’s rising from the 


dead. 


Fire, which purifies in burning, 
symbolizes Love, and by its light recalls 
to us the fact that God is Truth. The _ 
Easter candle, whose wax is scored 
five times in reminiscence of the 
wounds of Christ, is lit from the first 
blaze of New Fire; and from it, 
throughout the darkened church, the 
candles of the community are lighted 
one by one. 











“ 


Water too is blessed at the Easter 
igil, and catechumens are often 


ed during the Mass which follows 
ace Christ Himself was baptized 
the Jordan; since (as commemorated 
Holy Thursday) He washed the 
of His disciples; since He told 
em to go forth and baptize all nations 
the name of the Father, and of the 
n, and of the Holy Ghost, plain water 


s become a mystery: an element of 
nediction; a carrier of grace. 














Christ is the Living Bread 
which came down from Heaven, 


and which, better than manna, gives 
eternal life to those who eat it. He 
compares Himself to the grain of wheat 
which must be put into the ground and 
die before it can live and bear its 
kind. At the Last Supper, Jesus took 
bread, blessed and broke it. “Take and 
eat,” He said, “this is my body which 

is being given for you; do this in 


remembrance of me.” Thus bread, the — 


simplest food of man, becomes the one 
true nourishment of the soul: the 
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“This will be the last time, little father” FROM GEORGES ROUAULT’S MISERERE SERIES OF LITHOGRAPHS 





EACE 


Today few men—Western Allies, Communists, neu- 
tralists—will deny that mankind has reached the 
end of his experiments with war. Few voices have 
spoken out so eloquently for peace as that of Pius 
XII. The testimony of scientists warns that a third 
major war means the death of the human race. Here 
JUBILEE sets forth, for reflection and ultimate per- 


The horrors of nuclear war 


A scientist speaks 
Complete defense against any modern weapon of war does 
not exist, and the atomic bomb is a weapon of such over- 
whelming destructiveness that if even a fraction of the 
bombs launched against a given target arrive, that target 
will be completely incapacitated. The attack by such a 
weapon is a saturation attack, and no further resistance 
is then possible. Scientists have repeatedly stated that no 
adequate defense against the atomic bomb is to be ex- 
pected in the future, and this point of view has not been 
successfully contradicted from any quarter . . 

Prof. Harold C. Urey (Nobel Prize 

Winner, prominent in the Manhattan 

District Project) 


The government & military speak 
It is impossible to evaluate an atomic burst in terms of 
conventional explosives. As to detonation and blast effects, 
where the largest bomb of the past was effective within a 
radius of a few hundred feet, the atomic bomb’s effec- 
tiveness can be measured in thousands of feet. However, 
the radiological effects have no parallel in conventional 
weapons. .. . In the case of the air burst bomb, it seems 
certain that unprotected personnel within one mile would 
have suffered high casualties by intense neutron and gam- 
ma radiation as well as by blast and heat... the second 
bomb [at Bikini] threw large masses of highly radio-active 
water onto the decks and into the hulls of vessels. These con- 
taminated ships became radio-active stoves and would 
have burned all living things aboard them with invisible 
and painless but deadly radiation. 

REPORT ON BIKINI TESTS—Dept. 

of State Bulletin, Vol XV, 

No. 371, Aug. 11, 1946 


The Civil Defense Administration has told Congress that 
unless billions are spent for constructing mass shelters a 
surprise nuclear attack may kill up to 98 per cent of the 
population in big cities. 

In closed testimony made public today, Val Peterson 
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A discussion of the world’s _ 
most pressing problem from 
the moral viewpoint 


sonal decision, the warnings of secular experts and 
the statements of Catholic thinkers on the vexing 
yet inescapable question of war and peace. In this 
discussion the editors have set aside, for the mo- 
ment, the questions of world politics, to present 
a discussion of the situation solely under its moral 
aspects. 


estimated that only 60 per cent could be saved even under 
a proposed $32,000,000,000 shelter program. 

Mr. Peterson testified last month before a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee. 

“In a thermonuclear war,” he said, “there are no means 
of saving all of the people. It simply cannot be done. We 
are going to lose millions of people if we have a war. 

“We believe in shelters but we don’t want to mislead 
the people. There is no easy answer to this thing except 
to have peace.” 

THE NEW YORK TIMES, March 12, 1957 


Senator James H. Duff (R., Pa.) : “If we got into a nu- 
clear war and our strategic air force made an assault in 
force against Russia with nuclear weapons so that those 
weapons were exploded in a way where the prevailing 
winds would carry them southeast over Russia, what 
would be the effect?” 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin (then director of the Army’s 
Research and Development) : “Current planning estimates 
run on the order of several hundred million deaths that 
would be either way, depending on which way the wind 
blew. If the wind blew to the southeast they would be 
mostly in the U.S.S.R., although they would extend into 
the Japanese and perhaps down into the Philippine area. 
If the wind blew the other way they would extend well 
back into Western Europe. .. .” 

THE NEW YORK TIMES, June 29, 1956 


The Church speaks 

. .. From now on, we can destroy all life on the earth, 
and even shatter this planet. We can apply fearful new 
instruments to inflict suffering; we have not neglected 
and doubtless will not neglect it. Are we drunk, or are we 
insane? We are using our power in order to destroy. Ten 
million men were killed in the first world war, forty 
million in the second; if a third world war comes, there 
is every indication that far more than a hundred million 
will die. You can truthfully say that the devil is calling 
the tune. . . . God did not create the world in order that it 
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might be made into a hell. God did not create man to 
be a permanent murderer .. . 
Jules-Géraud Cardinal Saliége 
Pastoral letter, 1949 


The Pope 

They [atomic, biological and chemical weapons] are capa- 
ble of causing the total extermination of all plant and 
animal life and of all the works of man over ever wider 
regions. These weapons now make possible a sustained 
contamination of the atmosphere, the earth and the oceans 
with artificially produced radio-active isotopes of extend- 
ed half-life; this even in areas far from the zones directly 
stricken and contaminated by the nuclear explosions. [The 
half life of strontium 90 is 20 years.—Ep.].. . 

In this connection we do not wish to omit a reference 
to the danger that could result for future generations from 
genetic mutations, attainable or perhaps already attained 
by new means of deviating the patrimony of man’s heredi- 
tary factors from their natural development. 

Pius XIl—Easter Message, 1954 


A short history of war 

In savage warfare, there are no rules, and the enemy may 
be injured in any way physically possible. In civilized 
warfare certain restraints have long been recognized with 
relation to wounded and prisoners, while hostilities are 
directed only against the enemy combatant forces. In this 
way, a code of conduct was gradually established which 
became formally recognized by all civilized [i.e., Euro- 
pean—ED.] countries. 

A history of warfare, written in 1913, would be a simple 
record of this slow and fluctuating, but on the whole 
steady progress. The warrior kings of Assyria . . . burned 
down cities, massacred their inhabitants, tortured prison- 
ers and deported and enslaved whole populations . . . In 
the Middle Ages wars were commenced only under some 
claim of right, however shadowy . . . During the greater 
part of the eighteenth century and throughout the nine- 
teenth, a rigid code of conduct was generally observed by 
the armed forces of European countries . . . Civilians had 
little reason to fear for their lives or their property . . . 
Defeat in warfare entailed neither ruin nor slavery but 
mainly an increase in taxation to pay the war indemnity 

. - [“Save in combat, no blood is shed; prisoners are 
respected. Towns are no more destroyed, the countryside 
is no more ravaged. Conquered peoples are only obliged 
to pay some sort of contributions which are often less 
than the taxes which they pay to their own sovereign,” 
Le Comte de Guibert wrote in 1770.] 

With the outbreak of the French Revolution . . . war- 
fare in Europe entered upon a new phase [producing] 
two marked changes in the character of warfare: 1) the 
appearance of large mass armies, raised by conscription, 
thus making wars much more savage and lethal; 2) the 
rise of the science of propaganda or “emotional engineer- 
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ing” needed to induce these conscripted armies to fight 
with enthusiasm and with the hearty support of the popu. 
lace at home. 

. . . The first serious challenge to the European code 
[came] in the United States, which had never experienced 
a major war conducted according to the European code 
[but] had a long background of desperate experience 
with primary warfare [against the American Indian] .., 
In the bloody American Civil War . . . it was the Northern 
or Federal armies which produced this historic reversion 
to primary or total warfare. Lincoln [and his generals] 
laid down the policy of “total” war. 

F, J. P. Veale 
ADVANCE TO BARBARISM 
» Out of this concept—which was to influence European 
general staffs—came Sherman’s famous march to the sea, 
in which Georgia was laid waste. It has taken almost a 
century for the healing of the physical and psychological 
scars left by this march.—Eb. 
Until we can repopulate Georgia, it is useless to occupy it. 
I can make this march and make Georgia howl! .. . I 
sincerely believe the whole United States would rejoice 
to have my army turned loose on South Carolina, to 
devastate that state in the manner we have done in Georgia. 
. .. The whole army is burning with insatiable desire to 
wreak vengeance upon South Carolina. 
General William T. Sherman (various 
remarks upon his March) 


You know how to hit an enemy as no other army does, 
but you have not learnt how to annihilate him. One must 
see more smoke of burning villages, otherwise you will 
not finish off the French. 
General Phil Sheridan to Bismarck 
during the Franco-Prussion War, 1870 


Catholic teaching on war 

» Catholic theological teaching on war in general follows 
outlines laid down by Saint Augustine in the 5th century 
and developed by Saint Thomas Aquinas in the 13th. 
Following Augustine and Aquinas later theologians like 
Vittoria, Suarez and Vasquez laid down explicit rules for 
the conduct of war and the preservation of peace.—Eb. 
A war to be just: 

1. In the first place, the authority of the prince, by whose 
order the war is undertaken; for it does not belong to a 
private individual to make war... 

2. In the second place, there must be a just cause; 
that is to say, those attacked must have, by a fault, de- 
served to be attacked... . 

3. In the third place, it is necessary that the intention 
of those who fight should be right; that is to say, that 
they propose to themselves a good to be effected or an 
evil to be avoided... 

Saint Thomas Aquinas 
SUMMA THEOLOGICA II, IIae, Quaest. XL (DE BELLO) 
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But modern war has changed in nature 
The typical war which disturbed the conscience of [the 
early fathers of the Church] was the war by which legion- 
aries of that pagan Empire, which was coterminous with 
civilization, quelled rebellious tribes or repelled barbarian 
attack. The typical war in St. Augustine’s mind was that 
waged between the forces of a Christian emperor and the 
vandals. In the days of St. Thomas Aquinas two types of 
war were envisaged: the one between Christian princes, 
generally arising from conflicting feudal claims; the other 
the Crusade. Two types were again evidently in the mind 
of the Spanish neo-scholastics: colonial war and dynastic 
Eins » 

To each of these variants of the dreadful act of war 
the conception of a legal process could reasonably apply. 

Medieval wars were . . . almost invariably wars about 
rights. Further, the wars with which the Fathers and Doc- 
tors of the Church had hitherto been occupied formed for 
the most part a problem which could be solved in terms 
of human individuals—that is, of princes. 

The war with which the Christian conscience is faced 
in the twentieth century is a process which has hardly 
any of these qualities . . . Not only has [modern war] 
the tendency to become a general conflagration—most 
difficult physically to confine; it also proves to be singular- 
ly elusive and difficult to define in the ethical order. The 
sharp edge of right is blurred. . . . Who, in such a shift- 
ing multitude, is innocent and who guilty? In the actual 
hostilities the long range gun and the air bomb know no 
distinction between combatant and non-combatant. 
John Eppstein—THE CATHOLIC TRADITION 
OF THE LAW OF NATIONS 


... and the Christian attitude has disappeared 

The fact today is that the Christian tradition of civilized 
warfare has been ruptured. The chief cause of the rupture 
has been the doctrine of total war fought to total victory 
—the kind of victory that looks to the total ruin of the 
enemy nation. . . . The ‘patriotism’ of the French Revolu- 
tion gave birth to the concept of the ‘nation in arms’, 
which led to the idea of universal military conscription. 
Our own Civil War foreshadowed the fatal notion that 
‘victory’ in war means ‘unconditional surrender.’ A fur- 
ther step toward the concept of total war to total victory 
was the rejection by the belligerent governments and peo- 
ples of Pope Benedict XV’s peace proposals, made on 
August 1, 1917, for a negotiated peace. 

The historically decisive stride in the same direction 
was taken in World War II by the inception of oblitera- 
tion bombing. One purpose of this new kind of air attack 
was to terrorize the enemy civil population, in particular 
the industrial worker. The developing logic of total war 
showed itself in the disastrous announcement at Casa- 
blanca in 1943 that ‘unconditional surrender’ was the aim 
of the Allied Powers. The immoral decision that the civil- 
ian population has no claim to immunity from destruc- 
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tion in war was ratified, with most fearful effectiveness, 
by the unfortunate American decision to drop atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Since World War II the technical possibilities for obliter- 
ation bombing have become unlimited. The United States 
discovered the secret of the hydrogen bomb; later the 
Soviet Union came upon the same secret. The significance 
of this technological achievement cannot be exaggerated. 
Now the barbaric doctrine that ‘everybody may be killed 
in war’ is assured of its success. Now everybody can be 
killed in war—easily, quickly, cheaply. 

Thomas E. Murray, Nov. 10, 1956 


War negates moral principles 


Why is war immoral? 

1. Because the instruments of destruction which it em- 
ploys are blind in their working. Even those who use 
them lose control and foreknowledge of their action. Man 
as a free and responsible being has no right, to initiate 
processes which he cannot control and limit. 

2. Because, according to the famous saying of General 
Ludendorff, war is “total.” It disregards the distinction 
between guilty and innocent, between civil and military 
population, combatant and non-combatant, objectives 
which serve war and objectives which serve peace. It fires 
on old men, on women and children just as it does on 
soldiers and officers. It shatters hospitals and churches as 
well as barracks and fortifications. Moral consciousness, 
still supported by international agreements, protests 
against this. 

3. Because it necessarily embraces the whole world. 
The nations are so united and dependent on one another 
that it is impossible to localize a conflict. It spreads inex- 
orably over all nations, even over those which have 
nothing to do with the matter in dispute, and drags them 
likewise into ruin and death... . 

4. If modern war is a collective sin, it also permits 
individual sins to multiply in a horrible manner. You are 
all witnesses of how the second world war brought about a 
frightful retrogression in morality. You know the sins 
which war has piled up in the souls of men, and which. 
like the blood of Abel, cry to heaven for revenge. The 
most inhuman cruelty; the fierce egoism; the disgraceful 
treachery; the adultery; the many divorces; the organized 
and open robbery; the canker of the black market and the 
exploitation of want; the perverse sex desires; the denun- 
ciations and acts of revenge; the lies, the hypocrisy, and 
the boasting; the general low respect for human life, 
human freedom, and the human person; the blasphemy 
and the sacrileges. . . . 

Rev. Pierre Lorson, S.J. 

CARITAS, Strasbourg, October, 1948 
The Church's position on non-combatants 
. . . For seven centuries the Church in her councils has 
declared the inviolability of civilian populations—and 
what is more, of their workshops, their houses—from 
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every assault of war. Reprisals against civilian populations _ 
are a monstrous thing. 


L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 1939 


The ruthless bombing from the air of civilians in un- 
fortified centers of population during the course of hostili- 
ties [in the wars of the 1930’s] which have resulted in the 
maiming and death of thousands of defenseless women 
and children, has profoundly shocked the conscience of 
mankind. If resort is had to this sort of inhuman bar- 
barism hundreds of thousands of innocent human beings, 
who have no responsibility for, and who are not even 
remotely participating in the hostilities which have broken 
out, will now lose their lives. ; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, September 1, 1939 
Appeal to the German and Polish Governments 
> Honorable beliefs are quickly vitiated by the facts of 
war. Less than two years later Americans were joining 
other Allied fliers in the very type of mass bombing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had denounced. The quotations which fol- 
low show how the pressures of war reduce those in the 
“right” to the same practices condemned in the enemy. 
; —Eb. 
We propose entirely to emasculate every center of enemy 
production, forty of which are centers vital to his war 
effort and fifty that can be termed considerably important. 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris [{ British] 
April 16, 1944 
A case in point: the bombing of Dresden 
Dresden, which had been pounded on Tuesday night by 
800 of the 1,400 heavies sent out by the R.A.F. and was 
the main object of 1,350 Fortresses and Liberators on the 
following day, yesterday received its third heavy attack in 
thirty-six hours. It was the principal target for more than 
1,000 United States Army Air Force bombers. 
THE LONDON TIMES, February 16, 1945 


The Dresden raid was designed to cripple communica- 
tions. The fact that the city was crowded with refugees at 
the time of the attack was coincidental and took the form 
of a bonus. 

Communiqué from the Supreme Allied H.Q. 

February, 1945 
> Jt has been estimated that Dresden, with a normal pop- 
ulation of 600,000, had an added influx of 300,000 to 
500,000 refugees fleeing from the Russian advance. The 
Swiss paper FLUGWEHR UND TECHNIK said that “In the 
three great attacks on Dresden the number of dead is re- 
ported at 100,000.” This is more than were killed at 
Hiroshima.—Eb. 


Morality is now ignored 


. .. It was their recommendation [scientists Oppenheim- 
er, Compton, Lawrence, and Fermi] that the bomb be used 
against the enemy as soon as it could be done. They 
recommended further that it should be used without spe- 
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cific warning and against a target that would clearly show 
its devastating strength. I had realized, of course, that an 
atomic bomb explosion would inflict damage and casual- 
ties beyond imagination. On the other hand, the scientific 
advisers of the committee reported, “We can propose no 
technical demonstration likely to bring an end to the war; 
we see no acceptable alternative to direct military use.” . . . 

The final decision of where and when to use the atomic 
bomb was up to me. Let there be no mistake about it. | 
regarded the bomb as a military weapon and never had 
any doubt that it should be used. The top military advisers 
to the President recommended its use, and when I talked 
to Churchill he unhesitatingly told me that he favored the 
use of the atomic bomb if it might aid to end the war. 

In deciding to use this bomb I wanted to make sure 
that it would be used as a weapon of war in the manner 
prescribed by the laws of war. That meant that I wanted 
it dropped on a military target. I had told Stimson that 
the bomb should be dropped as nearly as possible upon 
a war production center of prime military importance. 
. . . Four cities were finally recommended as targets: 
Hiroshima, Kokura, Niigata, and Nagasaki. . . . 

Harry S. Truman, memoirs, V ol. | 
Facing up to the Russians 
We at SHAPE are basing all our operational plans on 
using atomic and thermonuclear weapons in our defense. 
It is no longer a question of “They may possibly be used’; 
it is very definitely “They will be used—if we are attacked.’ 
... We cannot match the strength that would be brought 
against us unless we use them. 
Field Marshal Montgomery 
Comment 
One would prefer to avoid anything like recriminations 
about what has been done in the past, but when we re- 
member what has happened in the wars of the twentieth 
century, all the hasty, unnecessary and indiscriminate 
destruction of people, buildings and natural resources, not 
only by atomic bombs but by so-called ‘conventional’ 
methods of warfare, we cannot feel the slightest confi- 
dence that our governments and generals would exercise 
any restraint in a real emergency. This is particularly 
true now that all their war-plans are frankly based on the 
use of nuclear warfare. . . . Everywhere, in the ordinary 
course of nature, the men who sit ready to press the but- 
tons are the ‘men of action.’ 
Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 
THE COMMONWEAL, October, 1954 
Terror bombing means killing and maiming innocent 
non-combatants in order to frighten the resistance out 
of those who survive. We did this in Germany. If we do 
not intend to do it again, why are we stockpiling large 
quantities of high megaton. H-bombs? The military 
targets for such bombs are few and far between. If we 
are really intending to hit only military targets, why do 
we not concentrate on the smaller nuclear weapons which 
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can honestly be aimed at military objectives? It is aca- 
demic and unreal to talk about the principle of the double 
eflect [as many modern Theologians do.—Eb.] where it 
is clear that the actual intent will be to win the war by 
wiping out everything in sight. 

Rev. John C. Ford, S.J. 

“On the Hydrogen Bombing of Cities” 

summarized in THEOLOGY DIGEST, Winter, 1957 


Can war be justified today? 
Yes, under certain conditions 
Nuclear weapons—and, in fact, any weapons—may be 
used lawfully only by a nation that is fighting a just war. 
.. It is possible, however, for a nation to engage in a 
just war, and Catholic theological doctrine is very de- 
tailed in explaining the conditions required to make a 
war just. In the first place, there must be a very grave 
reason for entering the war, which means that the nation 
in question has suffered some serious injustice from an- 
other sovereign power, such as the invasion of a consider- 
able portion of territory. Every means of rectifying the 
situation offering hope of a peaceful settlement must have 
been attempted. It must be prudently anticipated that the 
benefits hoped for from the conflict will be adequate to 
compensate for the inevitable evil effects of the war, and 
there must be good reasons to expect victory. There 
must be an official declaration of war from the compe- 
tent authorities of the nation, and they may proclaim 
such a declaration only when they are convinced in con- 
science that the war is just. A stronger nation may go to 
war in defense of a weaker nation when the required con- 
ditions are present. 

Very Rev. Francis Connell, CSSR 

(Dean of School of Sacred Theology, Catholic 

University) in ToDay, 1953 
Absolutely not 
[The character of modern war is such that] the conditions 
which theoretically make it justified and permissible are 
never present . . . It is no longer permissible to declare 
war; not even a defensive war is to be waged unless the 
lawful authority responsible for the decision is sure of 
victory, and even more certain that good accruing to the 
nation from a defensive war outweighs the monstrous evils 
which will result both for this nation and for the world. 

Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, 1947 

It may be urged that the hydrogen bombing of cities 
could be justified because there would be no direct inten- 
tion of killing the innocent—that . . . it would merely be 
the reluctantly permitted side-effect of a good action, the 
destruction of military targets. It is my contention that 
the civil and military leaders who would plan and execute 
the dropping of a series of high megation H-bombs on an 
area like Moscow or New York: 1) would not in practice 
avoid the direct intention of violence to the innocent; 2) 
could not avoid such an intention even if they would; and 
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3) even if they would and could avoid it, would have no 
proportionate justifying reason for permitting the evils 
which this type of all-out nuclear warfare would let loose. 

Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., op. cit. 


There is the governing principle then: war is lawful only 
in defense of justice (incidentally note that it is not law- 
ful for mere survival), and therefore it must keep to just 
methods. That rules out mass slaughter of non-combat- 
ants, or even mass destruction of the natural resources of 
the earth. It makes no difference whether the damage is 
done by conventional or nuclear weapons; it is the in- 
discriminateness of the destruction that is the crime 
against the natural law. 

Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 

THE COMMONWEAL, March 18, 1955 


The personal conscience 

Can the Christian be a conscientious objector? . . . NO 
Q. Is it wrong in the eyes of the Church to be a con- 
scientious objector? My heart just doesn’t think that it 
is right to fight in wars. I am only sixteen, but as far as 
I can see there should never be a war with Christians 
forming the battle lines. When I try to imagine Jesus as 
a soldier, I can see Him only carrying a cross. How can 
I imitate Jesus Christ with bombs and guns in my hands? 
The Blessed Virgin said we must pray and do penance. 
That is the way we should fight wars. I believe that one 
saint could do far more to end a war than all the armies 
in the world. . 

A. Any person who truly feels obliged in conscience to 
be opposed to war has the obligation of following his 
conscience. At the same time, since his conscience is objec- 
tively in error, he has the obligation of seeking the truth 
about this question and correcting his erroneous con- 
science. The writer of the above letter seems to be making 
an effort to do this, but as he says, he is thinking with his 
heart and his emotions, not with his soul. The Bible itself 
will tell him about God’s attitude toward war. Further, 
while he is looking to the saints for example to lead him, 
he had better not overlook St. Joan of Arc and St. Louis 
of France who did more than pray to win a‘ war. 

THE LIGUORIAN, October, 1956 
> Jn commenting on the above exchange, THE CATHOLIC 
WORKER pointed out that Joan of Arc never shed blood, 
but wept at sight of blood and was canonized for her 
spiritual, not warlike qualities; St. Louis told his son: 
“In one thing you must not imitate me; I have loved war 
too much.” —Eb. 

YES 
We have come to a situation where something unprece- 
dented must be done. This new action is possible because 
it can be nothing else than the victory of Christ in us. 
Christ cannot kill Christ. 

If we take our faith seriously, we must—confiding in 
Grace—try to act as Christ would act in our place, in our 
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time. St. John of the Cross followed that rule and demand- ° 


ed: “Do not do or say anything that Christ too would not 
do or say, if he were living in your place, of your age, 
and possessed of your health.” But it is certain that Christ 
would neither take up arms nor perform nor swear to 
perform any service in the arsenal of this century, or for 
the intellectual or manual armorers of the nations. 
Reinhold Schneider, quoted by Francis 
Stratmann, O.P., in WAR AND CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Steps to be taken by states 
and individual citizens to 
halt the trend to war... 


Stop the armaments race 
An armament race is in itself a cause of war, and in the 
case of the atomic bomb may be the greatest cause. The 
mere knowledge that another country possesses a large 
stockpile of atomic bombs, and the mere fear that they will 
be used may easily be the determining cause for the start 
of a war as a means of prevention. If such a war should 
come, it would be a total war in the fullest sense. A further 
moral consideration concerns the continued manufacture 
by the United States of atomic bombs. It has become evi- 
dent that this action of ours is contributing to the sus- 
picion with which we are regarded by Russia, and that 
it lies behind many of Russia’s actions in the United Na- 
tions. Thus we are adding to the growing danger of war. 
Moreover, we are thus directly contributing also to a race 
of atomic armaments, the end of which must inevitably 
be war. It would seem that we have a direct obligation to 
stop the manufacture of the bombs and to announce that 
we have done so. Otherwise, we may find ourselves in part 
responsible for the outbreak of another war. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Report of the Ethics Committee of 
Catholic Association for International Peace, 1947 
It must be our conclusion that the present American 
monopoly [of the A-bomb] will not last indefinitely. The 
consequences of an attempt to maintain the monopoly will 
not be unchallenged American supremacy in this field and 
willing acceptance of our assumption of worthiness to 
guard the sacred trust. Rather, the consequences will be 
an armaments race in the production of atomic bombs, 
and a feverish development of new modes of destruction, 
perhaps even more effective than atomic bombs. The end 
of that race can only be an atomic bomb war. 

Prof. Harold C. Urey 


We propose to direct our attention to a recent proposal 
which aims at putting a check on experiments in nuclear 
weapons by means of an international agreement. There 
has been talk also of taking further steps toward conven- 
tions through which the use of those weapons would be 
renounced and all states subjected to effective arms con- 
trol. Thus there would be a question of three steps: re- 


nunciation of experimentation with atomic weapons, re. 
nunciation of the use of such, and general control of arm. 
aments. . . . We do not hesitate to declare, as we have in 
previous allocutions, that the sum total of all those three 
precautions as an object of international agreement is an 
obligation in conscience of nations and of their leaders, 
Pius XII, Christmas Message, 1955 
>The Pope went on to point out specifically that merely 
stopping experiments would be insufficient.—Ep. 


Ban the Bomb & ban warfare 
We have reached the point beyond which we travel at the 
peril of human existence. . .. We must find some effective 
and immediate measures which will make the H-bomb 
morally obsolete before it ever becomes an actual instru. 
ment of war. ... This is the great human decision of our 
generation. . . . America, the first and only nation to use 
the bomb, must now lead the way to its banning. 
BOSTON PILOT, May 26, 1956 
. . « You will say at once that although the abolition 
of war has been the dream of man for centuries, every 
proposition to that end has been promptly discarded as 
impossible and fantastic. . .. But that was before the sci- 
ence of the past decade made mass destruction a reality, 
The argument then was along spiritual and moral lines, 
and lost. . . . But now the tremendous and present evolu- 
tion of nuclear and other potentials of destruction has 
suddenly taken the problem away from its primary con- 
sideration as a moral and spiritual question and brought 
it abreast of scientific realism. It is no longer an ethical 
equation to be pondered solely by learned philosophers 
and ecclesiastics but a hard core one for the decision of 
the masses whose survival is the issue. This is as true of 
the Soviet side of the world as of the free side. . . . The 
ordinary people of the world, whether free or slave, are 
all in agreement on this solution; and this perhaps is the 
only thing in the world they do agree upon. . . . The 
leaders are the laggards. . . . They have not even ap- 
proached the basic problem, much less evolved a working 
formula to implement this public demand... . 

Sooner or later the world, if it is to survive, must reach 
this decision. The only question is, when? Must we fight 
again before we learn? . . . Whatever betides the ultimate 
fate of the Far East—and indeed of the world—will not 
be settled by force of arms. We may all be practically 
annihilated—but war can no longer be an arbiter of 


survival. Douglas A. MacArthur, January 26, 1955 


We condemn these weapons [atom bombs, rockets, radio- 
active gases and biological poisons] with all our strength, 
just as during the last war, we did not hesitate to con 
demn the mass bombing attacks that were aimed at mili: 
tary targets, but struck equally at old people, women and 
children. We are convinced that mankind has dishonored 
the intelligence God has bestowed on it, since science, 
which could be so productive of good, has been turned 
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to evil. Accordingly, we bid those statesmen who in this 
hour have a truly overwhelming responsibility, not to give 
in to the fearful temptation to use these destructive 
weapons, and to do everything to reach an agreement to 
prohibit absolutely their employment. . . . 

French hierarchy, June 14, 1950 


For our part, we will tirelessly endeavor to bring about, 
by means of international agreements—always in subor- 
dination to the principle of legitimate self-defense . . — 
the effective proscription and banishment of atomic, bio- 


logical and chemical warfare. 
Pius XII, Easter Message, 1954 


Stop speculation about preventive war 

The hoped-for good effect, in the H-bombing of Moscow, 
for instance, would presumably be self-preservation from 
Russia’s physical attack and the preservation of our coun- 
try from the threat of materialistic socialism. But would it 
work? We do not know. Physically the attack might 
boomerang. As for atheistic communism, the extermina- 
tion of Moscow and the Muscovites might or might not 
preserve us from it. Ideas have a way of surviving bom- 


bardments. Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., ov. civ. 


It is impossible to neutralize an idea with instruments of 
oppression, to destroy it by force, to drown it in blood. 
Everyone who, in order to destroy Communism, looks to 
war with Russia, to her possible defeat and disintegration, 
commits an inexcusable error. Communism is not just a 
political phenomenon or a mere pawn of an international 
society, it is in the first place a moral and economic incen- 
tive, and a reality which, out of the secial injustices and 
all the wrongs piled up by thirty years on a war footing, 
has now assumed a heightened and dangerous signifi- 
cance. A war and a devastated Russia might force Com- 
munism to mark time, but not to collapse. 

Count Giuseppe dalle Torre 

L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, April 16, 1949 


Work to alleviate causes of war 
POPE PIUS XII SAYS SPECIFICALLY— 
Provide food for the needy 
Bread, bread in the literal sense of the word, is needed 
by entire populations, who because of its lack are becom- 
ing weak, worn out, enervated, the prey of diseases and 
pains, and dangerously aroused by the dull goad of hope- 
less rancor and deep-seated social rebellion. 

Christmas Message, 1946 


liberalize immigration 

So instead of sending foodstuffs, at enormous expense, to 
refugee groups, crowded into the best place available, why 
not facilitate the emigration and immigration of families, 
directing them to countries where they will find more 
readily the food they need? 

Banish false limits on production 

And instead of restricting production, often for no 
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just reason, why not allow the people to produce to the 
limit of its normal capacity and so gain its daily bread as 
the reward of its own labor, rather than receive it as a 
gift? 


Lift trade barriers 
Finally, instead of setting up barriers to prevent one an- 
other’s access to raw materials, why not make their use 
and exchange free of all unnecessary restrictions, espe- 
cially of those which create a harmful situation of eco- 
nomic disparity? 

Christmas Message, 1948 


Work for world political union 

Your movement, gentlemen, dedicates itself to realizing 
an effective political organization of the world. Nothing 
is more in conformity with the traditional doctrine of 
the Church, with her teaching concerning legitimate or 
illegitimate war, above all in the present emergency. 

It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at such an organiza- 
tion, if for no other reason than to put an end to the arma- 
ments race, in which for many years peoples have been 
ruining and exhausting themselves through sheer waste. 

Address to the World Movement for Federal 
Government, April 6, 1951 
What can the individual do? ... 
Pray for peace 
It is not mere rhetoric to say that at this juncture the 
world is poised on the brink of disaster: it is grim real- 
ism. Yet war in modern times would be a nightmare of 
unimaginable horrors. It can only annihilate; it has no 
power to solve our problems. If, in the ultimate resort, 
it is the duty of man to resist naked aggression, still it is 
obvious that every possible means consistent with divine 
law and human dignity must be employed and exhausted 
to avoid the final arbitrament of nuclear warfare. .. . 

As the Bishops of the United States we solemnly call 
upon the faithful throughout the land to pledge themselves 
to a veritable crusade of prayer. Let it be for the specific 
ends that international sanity will triumph over war; that 
justice may be vindicated by the nations united under 
law; and that our own beloved country, under God, may 
lead the way to that better hope for all mankind. 

Bishops of the United States 
November, 1956 


> At this point we leave the discussion—up in the air, it 
may appear to many. There is no easy solution, yet the 
“brink of war” policies of all major and most minor gov- 
ernments make it clear that time is running short for 
effective action for peace. But the individual is not help- 
less in this struggle. He can urge his government (through 
his various representatives), his church, and the various 
world organizations to action in the fields suggested by 
the Pope; he himself can work in these fields. Failure to 
attain peace will mean that mankind’s few survivors will 
have to start all over again in a new stone age.—Eb. 
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The author with Morocco’s 
ruler, Sultan Mchammed V. 


I REMEMBER the first days. We were living in temporary 
wooden barracks on the site of a former summer camp. 
Among the workers who were converting it into a monas- 
tery were laborers who came from Tafilalet, stone-masons 
from Meknés, carpenters from Azrou. They were of varied 
racial origins: some were Negroes—the descendants of 
former slaves imported from the south—others were blond 
and blue-eyed. But most of them had the fine and regular 
features of the Mediterranean peoples of Spain, Provence 
and Italy. One of our monks, originally from Lodéve, a 
little town in the south of France, remarked that these 
men used the same maxims and told the same legends as 


the people of his own locality. Thus we felt we had never. 


left -the Mediterranean world and so would not be stran- 
gers here. The picturesque clothing of our new neighbors 
and their language—Arabic or Berber—did no more than 
remind us that we were no longer in France. What we 
were struck by was their gentleness, their respect for the 
monks as marabouts. Manifestly they had a sense of the 
sacred. Once aware of our monastic silence, they made a 
particular effort not to disturb it. These were people of 
delicate sensibilities. 

How meaningful were those first impressions! How 
curious we were about these men, still unknown to us, 
who we felt belonged to a kind of natural aristocracy of 
a race ancient and at the same time new; these people 


French Benedictines establish a house of 


contemplation at the heart of Morocco’s Arab world 
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were stately, dignified, courteous, extremely sensitive in 
their perceptions, subject consequently to swiftly chang- 
ing moods and yet reserved and guided by ancient tradi- 
tions. We felt in them a complex past, a rich antiquity 
which had suddenly undergone a great upheaval through 
its contact with the West. It was not long before they be- 
gan to confide in the monks who directed the work, and to 
ask them for advice. Thus, not only did we learn their 
problems but little by little we found ourselves engaged 
in seeking solutions. Our lives were becoming immersed 
in theirs—with the whole life of their land. And now we 
were prisoners: we could no longer go before God with- 
out bringing with us this world with which we had become 
united. 

In the first spring, the children came to see us. We 
invited them into the monks’ refectory. It was a strangely- 
assorted group—the smallest ones in white or brown 
djellaba, their shaved heads adorned with a single pig: 
tail; the older boys in rags, their younger brothers dressed 
in new and brightly colored clothes. They conducted them- 
selves faultlessly, yet took in every detail around them. 
Ever since that time the monks’ refectory has included a 
table for children. It was on one of these early visits that 
a young boy said: 

“I believed that all Christians were bad. I see now thal 
there are good people among them.” 
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Moroccan women come every morning to the monastery’s free 
dispensary. French doctors and drug companies donate the medicines. 
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Playing drums and sheep horns, a group of Berber tribesmen 
from the surrounding mountain settlements 


visit the monastery and demonstrate the ancient music of Morocco. 


At about this time a friend of ours who was taking a 
walk in the neighborhood of the monastery got into a 
conversation with a man on a donkey. They talked about 
the monks: “They are true Moslems,” said the man simply. 

What could he have meant? That we were in fact dis- 
ciples of Mohammed? No, he knew we were Christians. 
That we were Moslems without even realizing it? In his 
eyes, to live well meant to conform one’s life to the 
Koran, where one finds the rule of all that is good. More 
simply, I believe what he meant was that in his judgment 
the monks were submissive to the will of God—that they 
were truly religious men. What better testimony could be 
given to those who knew nothing of Christians? 


THE CHILDREN came back often: sometimes to ask us 
for medical care, sometimes for clothing, food, books, 
instruction—for a thousand little services. As they became 
familiar figures at our house, we talked with them and 
learned much from them—the koranic version of the 
stories of Abraham, Jacob and Moses, for example. We 
began to see that we not only belonged to the same Medi- 
terranean world as our neighbors but shared the same 
religious history. Like the Jews, the Moslems claim descent 
from Abraham; we do too. For them as for us faith is 
based on Revelation: God has spoken to men, telling them 
His will. That is why a rich merchant of Azrou, the father 
of one of our young visitors, felt, in a vague way, that we 
shared the same heritage and said to us: 
“We both believe the same things.” 
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In a way he was right. On both sides we believe in 
inspired books. The Moslems call the same names to 
mind as we do, from Adam to the holy name of Jesus, 
without forgetting a name which is venerated by all: that 
of Mary, Virgin and Mother. 

But an old man of the same village, chief of a zaouia, 
a sort of religious brotherhood, said to me one day: “We 
recognize the books of the Jews and the New Testament 
as the word of God. What do you think of the Koran?” 

When it was explained to him that we didn’t accept it, 
he said, “You are stopped as if by a wall.” And he looked 
at me with a sad surprise which meant: “What prevents 
you from ascending this final step of Revelation? Why do 
you stop along the way?” 

We had found the point which separates us. 

A friend of mine introduced me to a person whose 
authority was considerable. He was called the Fqih Moulay 
Mohammed Ben Larbi El Alaoui. He lived in simplicity 
in a suburb of Fez, in a European-style house which he 
had furnished with traditional Moroccan rugs and divans. 
He was a little man of venerable appearance, dressed in 
an immaculate djellaba, with a prophet’s beard and long 
white hair which showed under his turban. His gentle, 
often jovial attitude put us at ease immediately. He liked 
to joke and spoke good-humoredly of his old legs, which 
were giving out on him. With the same simplicity he has 
occupied the highest positions of state—cadi, i.e., judge, 
then vizier or minister of justice (his present office). In 
his openness of spirit, developed by study and prayer, 
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After the Office, the monks walk through their 
cloister on the way to the day’s tasks. The monastery 
buildings were designed by one of the brothers. 


the Fqih represents ancient Morocco in all its purity, yet 
he stands at the head of those who lead the country today. 

I saw him often in his home at Tioumliline, where, in 
the free atmosphere of friendship, we talked about the 
things of God. He cites the Koran at every opportunity, 
explaining it in lengthy analogies. But when the hour 
comes for prayers, conversation stops. I have seen him 
in the salon of a Paris hotel and in the parlor of our 
monastery retire by himself and piously perform his ritual 
prostrations. 

Our talks were frequently about the Trinity. The Fqih 
could not understand the Christian notion of three per- 
sons in one God. Nor could he consider Christ—whom the 
Moroccans call Sidna Aissa—as anything more than a man, 
“a messenger,” in the words of the Koran, “who has been 
preceded by the prophets of old.” They believe in Christ’s 
marvelous life and in His miracles, but the Incarnation 
appears to them even more difficult to accept than the 
Trinity. There, again, lies the contradiction. We are close: 
the same Mediterranean world, the same God, ancestors, 
prophets, the same religious idea of a Revelation and of 
being taught by a Divine Word. But this same Word, as 
it is revealed in our respective books, doesnot unite us. It 
separates us. 

The monks are not the only ones who are saddened by 
this fact. One day the Fqih wrote in the guest book of 
our monastery that he looked forward to the day when 
we would find ourselves, together with Christ and Mo- 
hammed, reconciled under the ensign of truth. I see him 
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Young Moslems attending the monks’ free boarding school 
take their morning showers. The school enrolls about 
20 boys from 9 to 14. No religion is taught. 





again in memory: a man convinced of the truth of his 
faith and desiring to communicate it to others. “But 
tolerance,” he said, “must persuade, not impose.” In this 
he was again being true to the spirit of the Koran, which 
says, “Let there be no constraint in matters of religion.” 
That is why in Islam, except in times of crisis, Jews and 
Catholics have always been able to exist—in inferior posi- 
tions, it is true—but free, and respected. 

We have learned how freely a Moslem and a Christian 
can discuss their faiths, without any compromise on either 
side. The time now seems remote when a famous Moslem 
professor, overhearing the sound of a church bell as he 
lectured, denounced Catholicism as an enemy. Today this 
professor is such a close friend that I was able to ask him 
if the story were true. “Yes,” he said without,embarrass- 
ment. “I believed at that time that the Catholic Church was 
seeking to impose itself upon us by every means.” The 
events which followed the last World War have taught 
the Moslems to distinguish between the Church and the 
nations in which it lives. They admire the Pope, whom 
they see as the most eminent defender of the spiritual 
truths which lie at the root of Islam as well as of Chris- 
tian belief. Priests and nuns are everywhere treated with 
a respect that they do not always find in European coun- 
tries. 


IN ESSENCE, what are we Benedictines doing? Very sim- 
ply, respecting the souls among whom we live. The better 
we know them, we find, the better we love them. It is 











salvation. 

The salvation of the world is a mystery, and one from 
which we cannot turn aside. It comes to our door in the 
crowds that pass through our dispensary, in the children 
who play and work in our house, in the semi-nomadic 
neighbors who ask us for help in their farming, who buy 
sheep from us and help us organize a dairy cooperative. 
We see it in the form of students who retire into the 
silence of the house we have built for their studies, in the 
ulema (scholars) and ministers who stop by for a few 
minutes to talk with us as friends. For all of them the 
monastery calls to mind the existence of God and their 
responsibilities toward Him. I have noticed several times 
that Moslems who barely practiced their religion resumed 
their ritual prayers after several days in the monastery. 
The boys whom we had taken in began the practice of 
Ramadan at a much younger age than they would if they 
were living with their families. The fact that they were not 
actually old enough for it seemed to make no difference. 
Perhaps this is simply their way of affirming their Moslem 
faith by way of deliberate contrast to the Christian com- 
munity which is bringing them up. Perhaps they are be- 
coming conscious of their own religion by opposition to 
ours. Still, this would not be a bad thing if they were thus 
aroused from a certain indifference. 

It may be that this people—intuitive and sensitive— 
has an important role to play in history. In August, 
1956, at the end of the International Meeting of Students 
organized in our monastery, Morocco’s Sultan Mohammed 
V, in a very significant address, defined the special mis- 
sion of his country in modern times: “a hyphen between 
the Oriental and the Occidental worlds.” He explained 
that Morocco, “. . . being an Arab and Moslem state, is 
called by its geographical position to serve as a bridge 
between the civilizations of the East and West . . . and 
as a place of meeting and inter-penetration of all culture 
...” He added, “it was natural that Morocco, in evolving, 
should become a meeting place of civilization where Mos- 
lem thought and Christian thought can work together.” 

Some real progress was made toward this ideal in our 
summer course at which the Sultan spoke. Catholics from 
more than twelve countries who participated in it were 
astonished at how easy it was to communicate with Mo- 
roccan students, at their sympathetic understanding, their 
adaptability, their eagerness to learn. 

The monastery can testify to this extraordinary hunger 
which young Moroccans have for all knowledge. They 
ask us constantly for books, instruction and conferences. 
Students of Qarawyin, purely Arab in its discipline, are 
equally inquiring. I recall that during the summer of 
1955, at a time when they were refusing to have anything 
to do with Frenchmen, they nevertheless came to the 


through love that we have become preoccupied with their . 








monastery, and through an interpreter tried to follow g 
conference which one of the monks was giving on a tran. 
sitional French poet of the nineteenth century. 

But what a terrible shock is sometimes produced in 
these souls by their first irruptive contact with Western 
culture. It is a living drama. Many of them fear that 
they will lose their faith. They must be given time to 
catch their breath. 

Since their country has gained its independence, some 
of them are going to the East as to the well-spring of their 
culture. Many, for example, have gone to the University 
of Damascus. They would like to assimilate the Arab East 
to which their past attaches them, and yet without aban. 
doning the West. In reality they have gone in search of 
themselves, in a land of unlikeness between two worlds— 
two worlds which it is their mission to bring together. It 
is a hard position to be in; a dramatic mission to ac- 
complish. 

But good sense generally prevails in the Moroccan 
temperament and saves it from the extremes to which a 
violent first reaction might otherwise have driven them. 
The Moroccan is ever watchful of the present moment, 
























since he lives on the plane of actuality even more than on 
that of ideas. We need not fear that he will lose his way. 


IF THE PRESENCE of the monastery poses dilemmas for 
many, to us it poses questions even more pressing. What 
kind of Christianity are we manifesting?. . . Shortly after 
we came an official of Azrou entertained me for the first 
time in his home. He asked about our poverty and chastity 
and about the dispensary we had started. “Why all that?” 
I had not thought very much about what answer I should 
give. One came to my mind spontaneously: “We are seek- 
ing to continue on earth the life of Sidna Aissa.” The Koran 
speaks of the poverty, of the chastity, of the mercy of our 
Lord. My host understood without a further word. Hardly 
expecting to, I realized I had expressed the purpose of © 









our lives. 
The mystery of the Church, of Christ communicated! 






Collectively it is the monastic community in its entirety 
which continues Christ, offers His prayer, His praise, His 
adoration, His sacrifice. The community is animated by 
a desire that Christ’s spirit may be breathed into it . . . | 
“Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven . . .” With Him it redeems and rescues. 










One day an old Berber woman was standing at the 
door of our chapel waiting for the end of our Conventual 





Mass. She was explaining the ceremony to one of our’ 
friends who was waiting with her. When the bell rang for” 
the Elevation she whispered, “Ssh! It is the most beauti- 
ful moment of their prayer.” She did not understand, but 
she felt Something. It is in this spirit, perhaps, that we can 
rejoin one another despite all obstacles. 
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THE FLOWER OF 
THE CHURCH 


They are the flower of the Church, the beauty and ornament 


of spiritual grace, a subject of joy, a perfect and unsullied 


homage of praise and honor, the image of God corresponding 
to the sanctity of the Lord, the most illustrious portion of 
Christ’s flock. In them the glorious fecundity of our mother, 
the Church, finds expression and she rejoices; the more the 


number of virgins increases, the greater is this mother’s joy. 


SISTERS OF INDIAN AND EUROPEAN ORDERS PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN INDIA BY BERNHARD MOOSBRUGGER 


The quotations are from Saint Cyprian 








What we are to be, you have already 


commenced to be. You already possess * 
in this world the glory of the resurrec- 7 
tion; you pass through the world with- 

out suffering its contagion. In pre- 
serving virgin chastity, you are the : 


equals of the angels of God. 
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ART 


“Every human being has the ability and the need to create 


“art, just as he needs to know truth and do good.” 


—SISTER MARY THOMASITA, O.S.F. 


| Media and subject matter vary with each Saturday class. Work produced by the 9-11 age group includes clay madonnas and totem 


q poles, three-dimensional portraits in colored paper, poster-paint still lifes, burlap and yarn tapestries and self-portraits 


| in yarn and colored paper. 


"ART FOR THE CLASSES 


- Sister Thomasita 
takes a bold approach 
to teaching art to children 


Describing colored yarn as an art medium, Sister Thomasita 
_ begins a “Draw Yourself” problem for 5 to 11-year-olds. 


istine Landsberg, 14, displays 
wen years’ work. 


“The only way to avoid another generation of adults 
who ‘don’t know anything about art, but’,” says Sister 
Mary Thomasita, 0.S.F., “is for our schools to recognize 
that beauty isn’t a luxury item, either in life or in the 
curriculum.” Every Saturday, the jovial nun puts art back 
in the lives of sixty children, aged 3 to 15, who cram her 
classes at Studio San Damiano in Milwaukee’s Cardinal 
Stritch College. 

Rejecting both traditional and progressive approaches 
to art education (“A stereotyped method will produce a 
dead art. Uncontrolled self-expression opens up a mean- 
ingless chasm with which children can’t cope.”), Sister 
Thomasita uses a unique “directed approach” which 
blends traditionalist skills and disciplines with the self- 
expression of the progressives. 

The result is a real, creative experience. Through un- 
obtrusive, enthusiastic and “happy” guidance, Sister 
Thomasita helps her young students see their world, its 
forms, textures, colors and lines, and to interpret it in 
many media, from string and paste to casein and oils. 
By closely studying each individual’s progress she pre- 
pares weekly projects that are always “one step forward” 
in his creative growth. A “let’s paint a barnyard” project 
is guided into an architectural study for one child, a prob- 
lem in textures for another, in positive and negative 
shapes for a third. 

Besides classes for children, Sister Thomasita conducts 
a regular fine arts program for students of the College and 
teaches home decoration to adults. Trying to bring back 
to art “the inner spirituality which has been so long 
buried in mediocrity,” Sister Thomasita herself accepts 
commissions for sculpture, murals, ceramics, wedding 
rings, tapestries and interior design. 








CLOSE-UP 


The gentle 


psychiatrist 


Dr. Karl Stern is a man of many harmonies and 
many reconciliations. A Jew, he was forced to 
leave Germany when Hitler took power, but he re- 
tained an unbroken memory of his homeland and 
infused his autobiography, THE PILLAR OF FIRE, 
with its richness. The same book describes his con- 
version, which he saw as a fulfillment of Judaism, 
not its repudiation. In THE THIRD REVOLUTION he 
explored another little-understood relationship, 
that between religion and psychiatry. Dr. Stern, 
who heads a psychiatric clinic in Montreal, was in 
New York recently for a lecture; there he submitted 
his wise, patient, journey-marked features to 
JUBILEE’s camera. 
































































































































On their long, dusty trek toward a recruiting center at Monterrey, braceros approach the cross-topped grave of one of their number 
who died along the way. The white monument marks the site of a meeting of President Roosevelt and Mexico’s President Camacho. 





A NATIONAL SCANDAL 


Mexican migrant workers, imported to harvest 
U.S. crops, are exploited by unscrupulous growers 


Since the thirties, when John Steinbeck wrote Jn Dubi- 
ous Battle and The Grapes of Wrath and picture books 
exhibited to us the faces of men victimized by weather, 
toil and their exploiting fellows, Americans have tended 
to regard the Southwest and Southern California as poten- 
tial economic and social sore-spots. Today the dust bowl 
is at least partially dominated, the Okies and Arkies are 
not so numerous or so desperate, labor violence is infre- 
quent. But a new drama has arisen in the region, as tragic 
as the old one which in so many respects it resembles. 
Laid against the area’s continuing need for seasonal and 
migratory agricultural labor is the phenomenon of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Mexicans coming across the border 
each year to do work which Americans consider either too 
demeaning or too uncertain financially. 

These Mexicans, or braceros (Spanish for men who 
work with their arms), differ from the “wetbacks,” who 


ach bracero’s hands are examined for callouses 
make sure he is used to manual labor. 


derive their name from the fact that most of them sneak 
across the border illegally by swimming or fording the 
Rio Grande at night. The bracero is in this country legal- 
ly; he enters according to the complex and theoretically 
strict provisions of a formal agreement between the U.S. 
and Mexican governments, and he is supposed to enjoy 
all the rights granted him by that contract and by the 
laws of the various states he works in. But in practice 
most braceros, lured to this country by the prospect of 
wages beyond their dreams, find themselves suffering the 
same kind ‘of injustice that the characters in Steinbeck 
and the men in Margaret Bourke-White’s photographs 
underwent in a decade supposedly atypical in its hunger 
and cruelty, a national interlude our prosperous era would 
like to forget. But the present is harder to extinguish than 
the past. America’s treatment of these men amounts to a 
national scandal that calls for immediate action. 

















Bad food, miserable living 


conditions and low wages 
mark the bracero’s life 


In 1942 the U. S. was suffering from a wartime short- 


age of labor. In order to harvest California’s and the 
Southwest’s great fruit and vegetable crop and to get 
Texas cotton picked, the government turned to the reser- 
voirs of manpower that existed in Mexico. For years wet- 
backs had been crossing the border by the thousands and 
going to work for American employers under conditions 
and for wages which only their hopeless situation in 
Mexico made attractive. The U.S. and Mexican govern- 
ments decided to legalize this flow of Mexican labor. They 
concluded an agreement whose main provisions called for 
the recruitment of laborers in Mexico, their processing 
at the border and assignment to farms whose owners had 
requested men through their state employment services. 

Under the agreement, which has been regularly re- 
newed, the worker is to be paid the prevailing local wage 
for his type of labor, given hygienic and climatically 
adequate housing, meals at cost, the tools and implements 
necessary to his work, the right of union representation, 
and other benefits common to advanced labor-manage- 
ment relations. A system of insurance was also set up. 
Altogether it was and is a model document; the trouble 
is that it has been weakly enforced, so weakly that abuses 
are perhaps more common than compliance. Besides this, 
the braceros have reduced the opportunities for American 
agricultural laborers to find work, so that there are ob- 
servers, basically sympathetic to the braceros, who feel 
that the entire program should be scrapped. 

A typical bracero comes from a depressed rural area 
of Mexico. Attracted by the chance to make more money 
in a day than he usually earns in a month, he applies at 
a regional contracting center. There he will have to pay 
a fee of $15.00 or $25.00 (a huge sum to a peon). If he 
passes the interrogation and physical examination—his 
hands are inspected for callouses that indicate he is used 
to hard labor, and his back muscles are felt—he must 
travel (at his own expense) to one of the three recruiting 
centers which the Mexican government maintains near 
the border. There he waits for assignment and must be 
able to support himself during this time. All these ex- 
penses are important to a consideration of the bracero’s 
predicament, since he has to get a loan, usually from 
the town money-lender, and then must earn a good deal 
more than subsistence in order to pay off his debt as 
well as send something home to support his family. 

Once he is accepted at the recruiting center the bracero 
is transported to the farm he will work on. Though Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico employ the bulk 
of the braceros, they can be found in more than half the 
states, including the Midwest as far north as Michigan. 


Almost all the labor the bracero is hired to do is of the 
most unskilled and back-breaking sort, much of it “stoop. 
labor,” as certain kinds of crop-picking are called, though 
there are a few semi-skilled jobs on graders, sorters or 
other machines. His contract usually is for forty-five days 
and may be renewed. One of the defenses of the program 
is that so many of the braceros do seek to have their con. 
tracts renewed. But it seems likely that this is so because 
they have earned so little during the first period or, if 
they have done comparatively well, it is by Mexican 
standards, not American ones. In any case, the high num- 
ber of renewals does not in itself prove the system’s worth, 
This is borne out in a conversation which Ernesto Galarza, 
the California representative of the Joint United States 
Mexico Trade Union Committee, had with a bracero: 
“When my contract was renewed the last time,” the 
man told Galarza, “the representative of the [employers] 
Association asked me: ‘How is the food?’ I said, ‘Fine.’ 
He asked: ‘How are the beds?’ I said, ‘The beds are fine 
too.’ He asked me: ‘How is the work?’ I answered him, 
‘The work is fine.’ These answers sin against the truth, but 


' what else can you say? I wanted a renewal of the con- 
Re 


tract.” 

This dialogue is quoted in Galarza’s pamphlet Strangers 
in Our Fields, which he produced under a grant from the 
Fund for the Republic. Over a period of months Galarza 
interviewed hundreds of braceros, inspected their camps 
and work-sites, and examined closely the over-all func- 
tioning of the bracero program. His conclusions—that 
there is widespread evasion of the minimum wage stipu’ 
lations and of the housing requirements, that the food is 
generally bad and that the workers have little or no power 
to control their situations—have brought strenuous de- 
nials from both the U.S. Department of Labor, which 
administers the program, and a great majority of the 
farmers and growers who employ Mexican labor. This 
opposition seems to be based on several minor misstate- 
ments of fact in the report, but the critics are unable to 
answer Galarza’s basic indictment. That indictment is 
backed up by a large number of impartial observers, in- 
cluding many priests who work with the Mexican nation- 
als. Other surveys, one by the State of California (the 
Warren Report) in 1951 and another by the Texas AFL 
in 1953, for example, corroborate many of Galarza’s 
findings; his report remains the most thorough one in 
the field. 

The explicit grievances of the braceros most often con- 
cern the food, the living conditions and the work. But 
there is another, less tangible complaint that underlies 
everything, one that has to do with a loss of human 
dignity. A worker said to Galarza: “Some of us read 
the contract but it cannot be mentioned to the boss. The 
contractor laughed and he said, ‘The contract is a filth of 
a paper.’ If you want to know how useless is the contract, 
try to see somebody about it. This is the first time we have 
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talked to anybody who has listened to us. The sheep in 
that field are better off than we are. They have a shepherd 
to watch the flock and dogs that protect them instead 
lof biting them. Here in the camp it is one bite after 
another. They bite your wages and they bite your self- 






love.” 

Other braceros told Galarza: 

“In the field I asked the man who weighs the cotton 
to turn the scale so I could see it when I hang the bag 
on the hook. He got very mad and yelled, ‘Do you think 
I am a robber?’ He was getting madder and called to 
the contractor. I thought I would get into a tangle which 
was not worth the pain. Perhaps it is the custom of the 
country so I left it for the peace. Everyone in the camp 
wants to go home.” 

“I worked four weeks in the pea picking .. . The best 
pickers made three or four baskets a day. We were paying 
$1.75 a day for board. I made so little I owed the camp 
restaurant $5.00 at the end of the month.” 

“When the tomato is good, we work by the hour and 
when it is bad we work by the box.” 

“In my bunkhouse every pay day there are three or 
four men who are short a dollar or two. But there are 
never any complaints. They ask me and | tell them it is 
better to lose a dollar or two each week than to lose your 
contract. One dollar for the week is not much for one 
man. But let us go to suppose that the same thing happens 
to 600 men in the camp... .” 

“In this camp, food is a serious problem. They charge 
us $1.75 a day, but it seems that this food could be bought 
for 75 cents. We asked for permission to cook our own 
meals and we asked for cooking utensils, like it says in the 
contract. The camp boss said that it is part of the contract 
that we should eat in the commissary restaurant. We have 
to eat in the restaurant or our contract will be cancelled.” 

Father James L. Vizzard, vice-president of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, makes an even stronger 
indictment than Galarza: 

“The American public needs to know the evils and 
injustices of this situation. . . . With many a modern twist 
the worst moral and physical evils of the 19th Century’s 
callous exploitations of labor are found in today’s indus- 
trialized agriculture. But America’s conscience apparently 
hasn’t been informed or become uneasy enough yet to 
affect its appetite. One could not eat with much relish 
if it were known how many foods come to our tables 
garnished with so much human misery and injustice. I 
would judge that the chances are small of any corrective 
action by Washington. The voices which are heeded here 
are those of the vested interests who have votes and 
dollars to deliver.” 

Because of their lack of status the braceros are 
at the mercy of their employers. To begin with, the 
“prevailing wage” mentioned in their contract is set 
by the growers’ and farmers’ associations, not by a 
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tree interplay of workers and management. Even when 
it is relatively high—70 to 90 cents an hour—the 
bracero seldom works enough hours a week to come out 
with much. If too many braceros have been brought into 
a certain area, or if it rains and field work is called off, 
the bracero still has fixed expenses to meet. He must pay 
$12.50 a week for board (the maximum allowed in the 
contract, though in practice the minimum charged), up 
to a dollar a week for non-occupational insurance, and 
often he is billed for objects such as tools and blankets 
which he is supposed to be furnished free. Galarza esti- 
mates that a man working a full 48-hour week at the rate 
of 70 cents an hour will earn just over $20.00 after deduc- 
tions. 

But the bracero, even if he should do much better than 
this, has to pay back his loan and send money home. 
If he does worse than the hypothetical worker above, he 
may, like many workers Galarza interviewed, come out 
with a few dollars a week, with nothing, or even owing 
his employer. 

Living conditions among the braceros range from ade- 
quate to abominable. In a recent letter a priest in Missouri 
described the quarters of a group of Mexicans working 
on a farm in his parish: “The floors are concrete and 
so cold in the winter . . . that the men had to wear their 
overshoes to keep their feet warm. In the summer .. . 
these flop houses are unbearably hot. Toilet facilities are 
poor and placed in such a way that the men have to walk 
a long distance through heavy mud and/or snow and 
ice . . . Most of the time the grounds around the houses 
are dirty, unhealthy and uninviting. Even the Mexicans, 
who are not used to luxury, complained of these condi- 
tions.” 

In California Galarza discovered braceros living in 
tents, in barns from which the cows had just been re- 
moved, and in huts that were badly over-crowded and 
lacked sanitary facilities, heat and ventilation. The Texas 
AFL report called the braceros’ quarters there “crude 
and miserable.” Not all the employers evade the housing 
provisions of the contract in so flagrant a way, but enough 
do to make a mockery of the growers’ brochures showing 
workers in clean, sunny surroundings, complete with 
television and game rooms. And not all of them serve 
such bad food or cut corners on costs so drastically as 
Galarza and other observers have found, but serving bad 
and inadequate food remains the general practice. 

In the face of all this, the bracero can make little 
effective protest. He is, after all, told that he is privileged; 
even if he were not convinced of this, it would take un- 
usual courage to speak up against a system whose very 
massiveness and impersonality tend to dwarf the individ- 
ual. And it must be remembered that the bracero is in an 
alien place. “In a strange country you feel timid,” one of 
them told Galarza. “Like a chicken in another rooster’s 


yard.” 












An outdoor faucet is the sole source of water in a camp 


near Tracy, California. A fence (REAR) is the only washline. 


The plight of the braceros 
is complicated by the 
inadequacy of spiritual care 


Besides physical hardships and uncertain earnings, the 
bracero’s life incorporates other sufferings. For one thing, 
he must be separated from his family for long periods, 
which can be a demoralizing experience even to more 
sophisticated persons. Even more important, little or no 
provision is made for his religious needs. Almost all the 
braceros are at least nominally Catholic, and a great many 
are unusually devout. Yet few employers make any effort 
to help their workers get to church on Sunday. Unless a 
bracero is in one of the few camps which has a chapel 
of its own or which is near a town with a church, he 
will not get to Mass once during his stay. One result of 
this is an increase in proselytizing among the Mexicans 
by members of Protestant groups armed with zeal, abun- 
dant propaganda and the advantage of being on the scene 
with no opposition. 

The Church has been trying to cope with the problem. 
In 1943, Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio, who 


A flimsy barracks, by turns drafty or stifling, is the housing provided by a Texas farmer for his 


braceros. The only mattress on the double-decker 


bunks is a sheet of canvas. Crowded living 


conditions like these result in a high incidence of respiratory illness among the braceros. 
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had for years been concerned with the situation of the 
wetbacks, organized the Bishops’ Committee for the Span- 
ish-Speaking, which was to direct itself toward finding 
what it called “Christian solutions” to the problems not 
only of the wetbacks and braceros but of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans as. well. A later development was the formation in 
1953 of the Catholic Council for the Spanish-Speaking, 
comprised of over 250 priests, nuns and laymen from 
the Southwest and West. The same year Archbishop 
Lucey inaugurated the Mexican Missionary Plan, under 
which Mexican priests come to the States for short peri- 
ods and serve in the areas of heaviest bracero concentra- 
tion. In addition to these formal efforts, a number of 
priests throughout the country have taken a special in- 
terest in the Mexican workers, but their efforts, though 
dedicated and productive, do not begin to answer the 
need. Some, including Archbishop Lucey himself, have 
expressed the belief that the only true solution would be 
to end the bracero program, since its protective provisions 


manifestly cannot be enforced and since as it exists the 
program benefits no one but a minority interested neither 


in the proper functioning of our over-all economy nor in 
the demands of justice. 
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Weighing in cotton, a bracero stumbles under its crushing 
bulk. Pay for a job like this runs about 50¢ an hour. 





“Stoop labor’”—monotonous, exhausting work—is an operation no machine can 
do. Men are switched back and forth from hourly to piece-rate jobs at the 


will of the overseer, and get paid at whichever rate is lower. 
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After saying Mass on an improvised outdoor altar, a circuit-riding priest blesses the men individually. Isolated 
from regular community life, the typical bracero has little chance for religious practices. 


Braceros examine their pay checks. The stubs are seldom 
written in Spanish, often do not itemize deductions. “If 
you ask any questions,” one man said, “they get very mad.” 


Major reforms are needed 


The importation of braceros was a makeshift wartime 


answer to a permanent agricultural problem. Among other 
groups, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference has 
pointed out the inadequacy of the solution. Both the Con- 


ference and the Council for the Spanish-Speaking have 7 


devoted considerable time to trying to relieve the predica- 
ment of the bracero and to publicizing the Church’s posi- 
tion on the migrant workers of both the U.S. and Mexico. 
The NCRLC has also strongly denounced the farm fac- 
tory as destructive of human dignity and has advocated 
a return to the family-size farm—a program whose theo- 
retical validity runs up against the facts of the increasing 
strength of the big-farm owner and the apathy of the 
young toward rural life. 

Meanwhile, as long as bracerismo continues, the work 
of union men like Galarza and the handful of priests who 
share his concern is not likely to prove adequate. Social 
sickness on so huge a scale as this requires large-scale 
therapy, which no governmental or private agency seems 
prepared to undertake. Failing such a major effort, Ameri- 
ca will be plagued by the dual evils of bracerismo and 
factory-farm labor for years to come. 


A surplus of workers and a shortage of work 
makes boredom a bracero’s usual lot. 
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+ JULES-GERAUD CARDINAL SALIEGE 


Archbishop of Toulouse 


The child is killed in the breast of 
its mother. 
The child has a right to life. 
God alone is the Master of Life. 
They kill the man they dislike. 
They kill the man who holds differ- 


ent opinions. 


They kill by making people die of 


hunger. 

They kill by making people die of 
cold. 

They kill because they are stronger; 
they kill because they are more crafty. 

They kill by denunciation; they kill 
by slander. 

They kill by casting into the street, 
by the radio, by the press, by words of 
hate. 


PROM: Who shall bear the flame? FIDES PUBLISHERS 











In a world in which the natural law. 


is everywhere violated, human life has. 
no value, and the dignity of the human 
soul is denied. 


God alone is the Master of Life. 
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Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not | ? 


if | 

seek revenge. Thou shalt not covet the 4 ah 
death of thy neighbor. Dy 
There are many who say in the ; 
presence of some injustice or outrage: = 
it is normal. | 


No, no assassination is normal. No § ; 


injustice is normal. No infringement } 

of the natural law is normal. : 
The commandment of the Lord re- § 

mains: thou shalt not kill. | 


All terrorists are inhuman and are § 


condemned by Christian morality. 


is | 
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The human person has a right to life. 


ce ae 


' I am neither a diplomat nor a par- 








tisan. 





_ [tell you clearly the teaching of the 


Church. It may not please you, but 






j if I please you, I say with St. Paul, | 






4 ‘should not be the servant of Christ, 












} were | not the servant of your souls. 
j The Church has never preached 
: hatred. | 
e As guardian of the natural law, it 
j | is her duty to protest when the law is 
F violated. 
_ What does she desire for the mor- 

4 j row? 

Read the Encyclicals and the Mes- 
7 ' sages of the Sovereign Pontiff. 


: 1 _ If you haven't them, ask vour pas- 











tors for them; they should have them. 

Brethren, do not do to another that 
which you would not have done to 
yourselves. At least that. 

Do not say: it is normal, when mis- 
fortune has not touched you, but has 
come to your neighbor. 

Violence destroys; hatred kills. 

Both are opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel. Both are incapable of build- 
ing peace. 

I say to you again: Love one another. 
That is the Lord’s command. 

If you do not love another, who 
then will love you? 

It is my most fervent wish, it is the 


object of my constant prayer, that 


you should love one another. 





DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
575 Madison Avenue « New York 22,N.Y.. 
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A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION 


BY PHILIP HUGHES 
author of A Popular History of the Catholic Church 


Now, in the only book of its kind in print, the fore- 
most Catholic historian in the English-speaking world 
portrays the events, characters and background of the 
Reformation. Here are Luther, Zwingli, Erasmus, 
More, Henry VIII, Calvin and all the other key figures 
who emerge in the full vigor of their striking person- 
alities. The result is a magnificent volume by a brilliant 
scholar that becomes, upon publication, the standard 
one-volume work on the subject. $4.00 


GREAT CATHOLICS IN 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


Here is the human drama of the Church in America, told in 
twenty-one vivid biographical sketches of this country’s 
leading Catholics. Part historical, part biographical — all 
fascinating — the lives of people from Pére Marquette and 
Mother Seton to Mother Cabrini and Al Smith are unfor- 
gettably recaptured in this book. $3.75 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE 


CATHOLIC FAITH 
(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 


BY ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Now, at last, a complete, modern translation of the work 
that has been called “the basic statement of Catholicism” 
is available in one uniform set of five volumes. Just pub- 
lished in Book Four: Salvation, the final volume in this 
imperishable work. Final volume $3.00, complete set $13.00 
Ask your bookseller for information about the 
complete set or write directly to the publisher. 














NEW BOOKS 


THE INNER SEARCH 


by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 
On prayer, asceticism and mysticism: the 
search of the soul for God and of God 
for the soul. The author is writing for 
his fellow religious, but his book will 
appeal te all who love the life of prayer. 


$3.00 


THE DYNAMICS 
OF WORLD HISTORY 

by Christopher Dawson 

Edited by John J. Mulloy 
Selections from all Dawson’s writings 
arranged to give a comprehensive view 
of world history. Surely a very useful 
book: seeing how the world got into its 
present peculiar state must be the first 
step to setting it right. $6.00 


THE WINDOW IN THE 
WALL 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Twenty meditations on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment given at Corpus Christi (the “‘actors’ 
church”) in London, on the feast of 
Corpus Christi. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone reading this book without gain- 
ing deeper understanding and a stronger 
love for the Blessed Sacrament. $2.75 





Order from any bookstore 
There is much more about these and all 
our new books in Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET—not to mention Charlot’s illus- 
trations. To get the Trumpet, free and 
postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 









Mrs. Connelly’s | 


strange marriage 


fi CASE or Corneia CONNELLY, 


by Juliana Wadham (Pantheon, $3.75). 
A rather unusual religious biography 
in that its subject, the foundress of an 
order, led a much more dramatic life 
than that would imply, and that its 
author writes with enough verve to get 
it right. Cornelia Connelly was an 
American woman whose husband, an 
Episcopal minister, became a convert in 
1835. Cornelia too came into the Church, 
and the couple proceeded to build up 
what seemed an ideal household. But 
when Cornelia was expecting their fifth 
child her husband suddenly announced 
that he wanted to be a priest, which 
meant, he said, that his wife would have 
to become a nun. The news was dismay- 
ing, but Cornelia went through with it, 
discovering later that she had a strong 
vocation. Encouraged by Pope Gregory 
XVI and Cardinal Wiseman, who al- 
lowed her to keep her children with 
her, she went to England and founded 
the Society of the Holy Child, a teach- 
ing order. But her husband had had 
second thoughts. He wanted Cornelia 
back, tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
her, broke with the Church and sued for 
the restitution of his conjugal rights in 
a trial that became a sensation of its 
day. Cornelia won a moral triumph, but 
her husband got the children, something 
she never recovered from. 

Miss Wadham applies to this yeasty 
material just the right temperature to 
keep it from billowing all over the 
kitchen. And her analysis of the ele- 
ments that might have made Cornelia 
Connelly a saint (her case is being in- 
vestigated by Rome) is pleasantly free 


of the kind of rhetoric that would have 
made its subject unable to recognize 
herself. —RIcHArD GILMAN 


A Distant Drum, by Charles Bracelen 
Flood (Houghton-Mifflin, $4.50). In his 
senior year at Harvard, Patrick Kings 
grant falls in love and decides to write 
a novel. His father wants him to be- 
come a lawyer, but Kingsgrant asserts 
his independence, goes on writing, fin- 
ishes the novel after graduation and 
then enters the army where he suffers 
the abrupt shock of basic training. This 
briefly is the story of A Distant Drum, 
Charles Bracelen Flood’s second book, 
which like his first, Love Is a Bridge, is 
ably written. Flood is a conscious crafts- 
man, who is capable of accurate dia- 
logue, strong characterization and ex- 
actly rendered atmosphere, which in 
this case takes in the shadowy unreality 
of the Korean War and the generation 
that went to it without enthusiasm or 
complaint. But he seems to be expend- 
ing his considerable talent on situations 
that are essentially small and inconse- 
quential. 

The people that inhabit most of this 
novel, at Harvard, Bryn Mawr, Park 
Avenue and an ancestral island home 
off Maine, are all intelligent, personable 
people spinning out their lives in a 
cocoon of good breeding that is pleasant 
to hear about but scarcely dramatic. 
For all their likeability, they are too 
thin; their range of experience is too 
narrow to sustain interest. The book is 
undisguisedly autobiographical and is 
perhaps something Flood had to write. 
But it may be hoped that he will move 
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For a joyous Easter 
TRANSFIGURED WORLD 


FIRST EDITION 


Autographed—Sr. M. Laurentia 
$4.00 postpaid 
EASTER CARDS 
and notes 
Pax assortment 
12 cards and envelopes $1.00 


LUCEYS 
San Ysidro Shop 
7244 Remmet Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 











UBRAINIAN 


EASTER EG65 


Easter egg decorating kit $4.25 
Eggs 69¢ to $5.00 


Surma’s Ukrainian Shop 
11 East 7th STREET, NEW YORK 











To help you 
get the most out of easter 


THE VIGIL SERVICE— 
SEPTUAGESIMA TO PENTECOST 
by Michael Mathis, C.S.C. 


A concise, lucid presentation of the 
Vigil Services for the Sundays and 
Feast Days preceding and following 
the great vigil of Easter. Father Mathis’ 
commentaries on the liturgy illuminate 
the mind and intention of the Church 
and are worthy of meditation them- 
selves. The Vigil Prayers are beautifully 
simple, a magnificent preparation for 
Holy Week. Includes 80 pages of music. 

$3.00 
Order from: 


University of Notre Dame Press 
Notre Dame, Indiana 














MR. LYNN 


JUBILEE’s field manager 
wants you to become a JUBILEE 
agent. If you have a few moments 
a week to give to JUBILEE, just 
drop him a postcard. The rewards 
are many. 

Write: 


Mr. T. Lynn 
JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 
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farther afield, beyond the Harvard 
quadrangle and into an area more wor- 
thy of his talents. From some hints in 
A Distant Drum, it may be that he 
could do a good job on the subject of 
Americans living abroad.—Oona BurKE 


An INTIMATE JOURNAL OF THE DREYFUS 
Case, by Maurice Paléologue (Criteri- 
on, $4.50). Still another book about an 
obsessive and inexhaustible cause ceé- 
lébre of recent times, this one making 
a special claim that its author Went 
Through It All. And indeed he did. 
Maurice Paléologue was a young officer 
in the intelligence service of the French 
War Ministry, and was in charge of 
many of the documents that twice 
helped convict Dreyfus of espionage. 
In the second trial, after the obvious 
forgeries had been persistently paraded 
before the public, one of the chief 
plotters had committed suicide and an- 
other had fled the country, Paléologue 
was a key witness. By then he had come 
to believe in Dreyfus’ innocence, as had 
many others in the intelligence service, 
but the court, in ‘order to “save the 
army,” again ruled Dreyfus guilty. 
Out of the book comes a terrifying 
picture of 19th century France; the 
intrigues, scandals, outright dishonesties 
of government officials, their cowardice 
and hypocrisy, the irrationality of both 
the public and the official world against 
a background of almost unspeakable 
immorality and corruption. Even more 
revealing is the picture Paléologue un- 
wittingly draws of the workings of the 
French courts, where a witness not only 
gave evidence but opinions as well, and 
where, after each session, judges and 
counsel were accustomed to sound out 
witnesses for further information and 
opinions. From all accounts it hasn’t 
changed much. 
—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Ficutinc Warsaw, by Stefan Korbon- 
ski (Macmillan, $6.75), is the exciting 
and tragic chronicle of the Polish 
Underground State’s operations during 
the Nazi occupation. The author was the 
last chief of this “state” and played 
a major part in the resistance it put 
up to the Germans, much of his work 
centering around a network of mobile 
radio units with which the Poles kept 
in touch with their exiled government 
in London. Several items of great inter- 
est emerge from the book. First is the 
almost complete unanimity of the Poles 
in fighting the Nazis (there were few 
traitors and no Quislings) ; second, the 
extremely complex and detailed opera- 











THE RELUCTANT ABBESS 


by Margaret Trouncer 


If you enjoyed the author's life of St. 
Margaret Mary, The Nun, you will enjoy 
this, though the subject could hardly be 
more different. Angelique Arnauld was 
made Abbess of Port Royal at eleven 
(protesting that she would much rather 
marry and have children). She developed 
into a grim character who made her 
abbey the heart and home of the 


$3.75 


Jansenist heresy. 


OTHER PEOPLE 
by Wingfield Hope 
The author of Life Together on how to 
avoid all the troubles that beset us in 
our relations with our family and friends: 
there are especially excellent chapters 
on understanding children and on mar- 


$3.00 


riage and in-law problems. 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 
This comes in several editions. The 
Regular edition (the least expensive) is 
fine for Lenten reading. Maroon cloth. 


$7.50 


Order from any bookstore 
If you would like a leaflet describing 
all the editions of the above Bible with 
an exact reproduction of two pages, 
send a card to Juliet MacGill, that oblig- 
ing girl who also sends you the Trumpet. 
The address is: 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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Maryknoll’s NEW KIND of Book Club! 





HOW THE CLUB WORKS: You receive 


A—Four book selections a year that tell of 
the simple and great events that sha 
the lives of people in far corners of the 
world. 

B—A special BONUS BOOK upon join- 
ing and another for each year of mem- 
bership. 


ay quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLE- 


All for a single membership fee of $10.00 
in this new NON-PROFIT Book Club! 


A Perfect Gift 


MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Experienced Board of Editors selects books 
from among those of all publishers, based 
upon the quality of the story, and offers 
unlimited variety-fiction, biography, travel, 
social customs, mission lore. 

The quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN 
accompanies each book selection—a handy 
guide to the broad world of mission litera- 
ture. 

What does it cost? The $10 membership 
fee may be paid in quarterly installments 
of $2.50. Brings a book value of $15.00 
to $18.00. 


J 3-7 


Please enroll me for one year in the MARYKNOLL BOOK 


I 
I 
for Every Occasion CLUB. Full fee for 5 books enclosed [J Bill me 1 
MRE CG Bho piss dee Pe he ab at we aie.9 <ible Sas wie imine 
Sinale PN 5c 5 The ee SUL Gh eA odie 65 Se ENO Sh 
tin tit ein RY: 2 5 do cb wuidticwexcinns> a ee i a eee 
No extras | (For GIFT MEMBERSHIP give name and address of receiver. 


We will send a gift certificate in your name.) 








tion of the underground, which was jp 
fact a self-contained state, with its 
legally elected government (from the 
various pre-war parties who, ironically, 
continued to indulge their jealousies 
and play party politics), its own law 
courts, army and communications sery. 
ice—all operating independently of and 
against the Germans. But it took the 
superior force and more subtle psy. 
chological methods of the Russians to 
achieve what the Nazis failed to do— 
penetrate and crush the Underground 
State and substitute a puppet Polish 
government. A disheartening book but 
an important one to ponder, since some 
of the causes of the final disaster can 
now be traced to America’s own war- 
time policies.—B.Y. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LiturRGy, by Jean 
Danielou, S. J. (Notre Dame, $5.25). 
A profound and indispensable study of 
the public prayer of the Church, by 
one of France’s leading biblical and 
liturgical scholars. Father Danielou 
concentrates on the sacraments and 
basic feasts of the Church, writing 
about them with great scholarship and 
imagination. His method is to present 
his subjects under the great Old and 
New Testament symbols which give 
them actuality and resonance. Baptism, 
for instance, the first subject of his 
book and the initial act in which the 
Christian is to participate, is seen in 
the light of the Creation and the Flood 
and the Crossing of the Red Sea, and 
also in specific prototypes such as 
Elias. The liturgical theme is developed 
through Confirmation, the Eucharistic 
Rites and the figures of the Eucharist, 
the mystery of the Sabbath, and finally 
the Feasts of Easter, Ascension and 
Pentecost.—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Community Journey, by George Ineson 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.25). An account of 
an experiment in communal life started 
by two English couples in 1940. Paci- 
fists and agnostics, they were troubled 
by the disintegration of world order 
and repelled by the deceits and dis- 
tractions of contemporary life. In an 
attempt to create an integrated com- 
munal existence, they pooled their re- 
sources and settled on a farm in south- 
western England. The first few years 
were confused and difficult, marked by 
conflicts of personality, interminable 
discussion and exhausting introspection. 
But things improved as the experiment 
began to generate its own solutions. 
Then, at various times after the war, 
the original members, together with 
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several newcomers, came into the 
Church, by way of the mystical writ- 
ings of Evelyn Underhill, Indian reli- 
gious teaching, Jung’s psychology and 
the influence of some understanding 
Benedictine monks. 

Today the group, which now has 36 
members, lives on a large farm at- 
tached to Prinknash Abbey, and is con- 
sidering extending itself to nearby vil- 
lages on a less strictly committed basis. 
The community has become more co- 
hesive but at the same time more 
diversified. Life centers around the 
Mass, the Divine Office and a certain 
amount of manual labor; each mem- 
ber’s duties are clearly but not rigorous- 
ly defined, while at the same time his 
personal identity is better preserved 
than was possible at first. 

It isn’t likely that this kind of com- 
munal existence will ever be attractive 
to any great numbers of lay people. 
But the experiment itself is valuable 
as an indication of the religious ener- 
gies at work in England today as well 
as for its revelation of the general con- 
temporary yearning for a fully human 
life, with love, spontaneity, freedom 


and order.—O.B. 


Occutt PHENOMENA, by Dr. Alois Weis- 
inger, 0.C.S.0. (Newman, $5.00). A 
delightful and methodical foray into 
the underworld of the occult by a theo- 
logian who without turning a hair or 
dropping a syllogism ploughs his way 
into a wilderness of witches, second 
sight, magic, mediums, clairvoyance, 
Couéism, hypnosis and diabolical pos- 
session, plus a multitude of other phe- 
nomena capable of scaring anyone out 
of a seventy-year sloth. These things 
exist, the author says, buttressing his 
arguments with sound theology.—B.Y. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHROUD, by G. L. 
Cheshire (McGraw-Hill, $2.50). A very 
slim but quite moving record of an 
unusual journey. Mr. Cheshire, a for- 
mer RAF hero and a convert who has 
devoted himself to the care of the sick 
and aged (JUBILEE, Aug., ’55), traveled 
to Italy with a ten-year-old girl who was 
suffering from an incurable bone dis- 
ease and wanted to touch the Holy 
Shroud of Turin. Because the relic is 
kept under the strictest guard and is 
shown to the public only two or three 
times a century, Cheshire had to in- 
gratiate himself with a great many peo- 
ple—including the exiled king of Italy 
and the Cardinal of Turin—to get per- 
mission. The pilgrimage resulted in no 


miracles, but Cheshire and the girl 
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And 


Me Mullen Books 


Cleanse My Lips 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. And Cleanse My Lips is an arrangement of some 
of the most striking reflections of Father McCorry, those which deal with the 
position and the os engage of the Catholic laity in the active life of the 
Church. This has mn an evident theme in most of his writings, and the one 
which has appealed to most readers. In addition, Father McCorry has written 
half a dozen new and unpublished reflections on the major feasts of the year. 
And he wouldn’t be the same author who produced Most Worthy of All Praise 
if he didn’t offer a striking chapter on Mary. Here in one volume, then, are the 
reflections you'll want to save, as well as new inspiration which matches the 
familiar in tone and intensity and charm. $2.75 


Look, Sister 


By Joun E. Morrartrt, S.J. A book which beckons with a benevolent finger for 
its already willing audience, which offers the most worthwhile material for 
spiritual conferences. There are few authors who can combine a mastery of 
subject and “a aay coraeocom as can Father Moffatt. He is known across the 
country as a brilliant retreat-master; he can converse as well in his many books. 
This sympathetic and sprightly, provocative and prayerful collection has been 
on the America Book Log for months. $3.75 


LISTEN, SISTER 
LISTEN, SISTER SUPERIOR 
AS I WAS SAYING, SISTER 


Also by Fr. Moffatt: each: $3.50 


Spots and Wrinkles 


By Mary Lanican HEaty. When you have a family, and it numbers up to nine 
(not including Mother and Dad—who make eleven), you obviously have mate- 
rial for a book. Mrs. Healy has been spinning out parts of her life for the past 
few years in her column for the Tidings. Here are the best reports of the Healy 
adventures: from backyard bakeouts to hotrods, involving the nicest neighbors 
and the kindest shopkeepers, po into the emotions behind a best dress or a 
coat of one’s own, or special dishes, or the dawn of a vocation. Life is not 
always madcap fun, but madcap laughter helps—as it did the family and the 
characters they met. This is a year-long gift book: for the already married and 
those about to be, for those who have children or who are about to, for all 
those who remember having a childhood. $2.25 


Why Blame The Adolescent? 


By Sister M. MicuakEt, I.H.M. A positive approach to the “problems” of teen- 
agers, not a moaning over juvenile delinquency. It discusses normal people and 
normal difficulties—and offers practical suggestions. The language is el to 
earth, the question-and-answer presentation of facts is most helpful, the mate- 
rial up-to-the-minute: dating, crushes, incentive, allowances, privileges and 
responsibilities. The chapters are based on actual work—with teenagers, with 
their parents and teachers. It does not pretend to give “all the answers,” but it 
gives many—as reviewer after reviewer has enthusiastically pointed out. $2.75 


And the adolescent is also aided and comforted in 
Father McCorry’s THOSE TERRIBLE TEENS $2.75 


Your bookseller has them all. . . 
McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc., 839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, N. Y. 
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Use 
Grail 
Book and 
Pamphlet 
Aids 


Make your Lenten Practices 
more positive 


this year 


MEDITATION 


GUIDE IN MENTAL PRAYER 

By Joseph Simler, S.M. $2.50 
HOW TO MEDITATE 

By John Roothaan, S.J. 25¢ 
CROWN OF SORROW 

By Archbishop Alban Gooadier, S.J. $1.25 
GOD IS MERCY 

By Rev. Michael Sopocko, S.T.D. $3.00 


The first two titles are for learning the method, 
the last two for applying it. Crown of Sorrow takes 
the four Gospel accounts of Christ’s Passion, weaves 
them together to form a complete picture, then di- 
vides the material into short daily meditations to 
cover the whole of Lent. God is Mercy has forty-five 
meditations based on the invocations of the Litany 
of the Mercy of God. 


At your BOOKSTORE or from 


54 





GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


MASS AND HOLY COMMUNION 


THE MASS IN MY LIFE 


By Denis Mooney, O.F.M. Father Mooney makes it very 
clear that unless we do our part the Holy Sacrifice of Christ 
will have little effect on us, and he points out just as clearly 
what our part is. 35¢ 


WORTHY CONFESSION 


I HAVE SINNED 


By Bernard Sause, O.S.B. Growth in the spiritual life depends 
largely on how we make use of the Sacrament of Penance. 
This booklet is offered to adults who want to know how 
to make a really worthy confession. ; 50¢ 


WAY OF THE CROSS 
WAY OF THE CROSS FOR CROSSBEARERS 


By Fr. C. A. Liederbach 15¢ 
MY LIFE IS THE PASSION 
By Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 10¢ 


The Way of the Cross has long been a favorite Lenten 
devotion. These two booklets, the first one a longer, the 
second a shorter method, aim not merely at awakening sor- 
row for sin but give renewed courage in bearing life’s daily 
crosses with Christ. 


WAY OF THE CROSS COLOR BOOK 
By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Children of the lower grades 
can begin to learn the meaning of sacrifice and suffering by 


coloring these drawings of the Fourteen Stations. 35¢ 
THE ROSARY 

HELLO, BLESSED MOTHER 

By Rosemarian V. Staudacher 15¢ 
THE ROSARY AND THE GRAIN OF WHEAT 

By Denis Mooney, O.F.M. 25¢ 
JOYS, SORROWS AND GLORIES OF THE ROSARY 

By Raphael Grashoff, C.P. $1.00 


The daily Rosary recitation can easily become commonplace 
and we can forget its personal application. Why not let your 
Lenten fervor liven up your appreciation of the Rosary? Read 
something about the Mysteries so your mind will think as 
your lips pray. 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTION 
A LAYMAN’S WAY TO PERFECTION 


By Robert B. Eiten, S.J. $1.75 
NOTHING BUT CHRIST 

By Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. $2.00 
BLUEPRINT FOR HOLINESS 

By Denis Mooney, O.F.M. 50¢ 


Instead of trying to answer all the Quiz Questions on TV 
during Lent ask yourself a few such as: “What did Christ 
mean by saying, ‘Be ye perfect’?” “How can I tell if I am 
tending toward spiritual perfection?” “Why should J want to 
be holy?” and if you can’t answer them yourself you'll find 
the answers here. 


ROOM 10, ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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rowed learning.—R.G. 





returned with something perhaps more 
impressive—a new kind of peace and 
a gain in their understanding of suf- 


fering. —R.G. 


| REMEMBER FL ores, by T. Sato (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.00). A memoir 
by a former Japanese naval captain who 
commanded a tiny occupied island in 
Indonesia during World War II. About 
half the islanders were Catholics, and 
their piety and fervor so impressed the 
officer that he conceived an interest in 
the Church himself and eventually was 
baptized. Captain Sato seems to be a 
humane and intelligent man with some 
laudable ideas about sin, guilt and 
world peace, but so heavy is the hand 
of his literary collaborator, Maryknoll 
Father Mark Tennien, that the reader 
needs a great deal of patience to get 
through his story.—O.B. 


THE Bripce AT ANDAU, by James A. 
Michener (Random House, $3.50). The 
Hungarian rebellion as seen by a re- 
porter who was on the scene before the 
tanks had stopped rolling. Mr. Michener 
interviewed hundreds of refugees as 
they reached the Austrian border, and 
their stories add up to a picture of 
terror, heroism, confusion, hope and 
suffering on an enormous scale. The 
book bears the mark of hasty writing 
and editing and is not nearly as pro- 
found as some reviewers have said. For 
one thing, Mr. Michener is a better 
reporter than he is a historian or polit- 
ical analyst, and he would have been 
wiser not to have exposed his limited 
background. But until a really. informed 
and mature appraisal of Hungary’s at- 
tempt to free itself from Russian tyran- 
ny is written, Michener’s book—shock- 
ing, angry, narrowly focused as it is— 
will deserve to be read.—R.G. 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
by Walter J. Ong, S. J. (Macmillan, 
$2.50). Six astute essays on such 
themes as faith and intellectuality, tech- 
nology and humanism, and the relation- 
ship between American and European 
Catholicism and between American and 
European culture in general. Father 
Ong, a brilliant exponent of the belief 
that changing times ought to be kept 
up with, has not yet been able to free 
his style of occasional lapses into jar- 
gon, but his is a fresh and impressive 
voice on the American Catholic scene, 
backed up by indigenous and not bor- 
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THE ASSIS] PAPERS 


Full text of the 19 addresses given at the 








INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PASTORAL LITURGY 
Assisi - Rome, September 18 - 22, 1956 


printed as a SUPPLEMENT to WORSHIP — 256 pages $1.90 


Chapter titles: 


1. Opening Address (by His Eminence, Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, Pre- 
fect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites) 

2. The Pastoral Idea in the History of the Liturgy 

3. The Pastoral Theology of the Encyclicals Mystici Corporis and Mediator Det 
4. Bi-Lingual Rituals and the Pastoral Efficacy of the Sacraments 

5. Liturgical Art and the Care of Souls 

6. The Pastoral Value of the Word of God in the Liturgy 

7. Liturgical Renewal and the Renewal of Preaching 

8. The Liturgical Revival in the Service of the Missions 

9. Pastoral Liturgy and the Eastern Liturgies 
10. The Theological Significance of the Constitution On the Sacrament of Orders 
11. The Pastoral Import of the Constitution Christus Dominus 
12. The Holy Week Reform: Importance, Realization, Perspectives 

13. The Observance of Holy Week in the United States in 1956 

14. The Celebration of the Restored Holy Week in East Germany 

15. The Encyclical on Sacred Music and its Significance for the Care of Souls 
16. The Latin Text to be Used in the New Propers 

17. The Simplification of the Rubrics and the Reform of the Breviary 

18. Closing Words (by His Eminence, Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro) 

19. Allocution to the Members of the Congress by His Holiness Pius XII 








Special Combination Offer to non-subscribers to 


WORSNIpP 


1 year subscription to WORSHIP) 9,9"? “°"" 





PLUS 00 
1 copy of THE ASSISI PAPERS $4 es 


WORSHIP 


America's first and foremost liturgical periodical now featuring 


@ a BIBLICAL-LITURGICAL section, currently highlighting the spiritual values 
and background of the various Old Testament books in a popular series 
by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., co-author of “The Catholic Biblical 


Encyclopedia” 
@ Holy Week Liturgy @ Missal Reform @ Parish Participation @ Church 
Architecture @ Book Reviews @ Vernacular @ Family Sacramentals 


@ Edited by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., assisted by a corps of na- 
tionally and internationally noted pastors and scholars 


$3.50 one year; $6.00 two years Ten issues annually - 64 pages 


WORSHIFP,, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 




















































SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 

Women Conducted by the 

Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 





DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON §&, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 











Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Pre- eng es training 
lementary 


burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 
' CATALOG ON REQUEST, WRITE BOX B. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med, pre-law, Stimulat- 
Dramatic and _ musical 

















FrEuD, PSYCHOANALYSIS, CATHOLICISM, 
by Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Regnery, $3.00). A short work by an 
Irish priest who believes that sympathy 
is one precondition for understanding 
anything. He likes Freud and tells 
simply and clearly why Catholics should 
approach the founder of psychoanalysis 
without expecting to meet the devil or 
anyone resembling him. 


Portrait oF Pius XII, by Nazareno 
Padellaro (Dutton, $5.00). A popularly 
written biography of the Pope by the 
president of Rome’s Committee for Pop- 
ular Education. Even a reader whose 
only knowledge of the Holy Father’s 
career has come from newspaper and 
magazine articles will find little that 
is new here. And anyone looking for 
some insight into the influences that 
have shaped the Pope’s mind and spirit, 
or for a mature analysis of the complex 
problems facing the Holy See today, 
will be disappointed. 


LANGUAGE FOR EveryBopy, by Mario Pei 

(Devin-Adair, $5.00). A good basic 
introduction to the study of languages, 
with suggestions on how to master them, 
by a man who seems to be able to 
take off his shoes in a thousand lin- 
guistic armchairs. Dr. Pei gently guides 
the reader through the history, geogra- 
phy and sociology of languages, and 
one of his recurring implications is that 
mankind isn’t fated to be eternally 
divided because of its multiplicity of 
tongues. Illustrated with charts and 
maps. 


RECENT PAPERBACKS 


Tue House or THE Deap, by Feodor 
Dostoyevsky (Grove Press, $1.45). Dos- 
toyevsky’s account of his imprisonment 
in Siberia, a book that remains as fresh 
and moving as when it first appeared 
more than 100 years ago. 


EXISTENCE AND THE EXISTENT, by 
Jacques Maritain (Image, $.75). A 
critique of existentialism by the dean of 
Catholic philosophers. 


THe ANTARCTIC CHALLENGED, by Ad- 
miral Lord Mountevans (Grove Press, 
$1.45). An enthralling short history of 
Antarctic exploration by the last sur- 
vivor of Scott’s expedition. 


CASTE AND CLAss IN A SOUTHERN TOWN, 
by John Dollard (Anchor, $1.25). An 
important work of sociology which ex- 
amines social and cultural stratification 
and Negro-White relationships in a typi- 
cal Southern city. 





An illustrative guide 
for sex instruction .. . 


ACCENT 
ON PURITY 


Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 


Accent on Purity gives parents, 
teachers and priests a handy outline 
course of sex instruction with 28 illus. 
trations of human growth and repro- 
duction and an up-to-date reading list. 


Revised edition. 
only $1.50 


The Theology Library . . . 
MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS 


AND 
VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE 
A. M. Henry, O.P., Editor 

These third and fourth volumes of 
The Theology Library probe into the 
live area of theological thought in 
search of answers to modern moral 
problems. With emphasis on positive 
theology, these volumes consider the 
nature of a free act, the nature of law 
and authority, the influence of grace 
in the human act, and the positive de- 
velopment of human and supernatural 


virtues. 
Volume III, 464pp.—$6.50 
Volume IV, 792pp.—$8.75 


FATHER 
OF THE FAMILY 


Eugene S. Geissler 
A combination of pure, heart-warm- 
ing entertainment and down-to-earth 
philosophy that puts into words the 
thoughts of a father about his family. 
Must reading for every wife and 


mother. 
$2.95 


At all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 19, Illinois 
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HOW TO TELL THE JUBILEE MAN 
FROM YOUR UNCLE 


@ Your uncle is incapable of levitation. 
@ Your uncle never heard of the Little Brothers. 


@ To your uncle the “spirit of Catholicism” refers 
to a whiskey put out by Irish monks. 


@ Your uncle thinks Rerum Novarum is a Latin 


American movie star. 


... On the other hand, the JUBILEE man knows 
everything he’s supposed to know. Besides providing 
him with the power to rise above his surroundings, 
reading JUBILEE regularly makes him informed, even- 
tempered, balanced and helpful. He is always willing 
to share knowledge with others, he is the anchor man 
in any discussion, the unofficial arbiter of neighbor- 
hood disputes. 

But in case you should not encounter the JUBILEE 
man in the course of things, don’t feel deprived. You 
can compensate by doing the same thing he does; you 
can subscribe to JUBILEE today and in a very few 
issues you will feel the floor slipping away beneath 
you, your mind becoming occupied with much more 
important and relevant ideas than it had before, your 
temper improved, your outlook sweetened. You will 
in fact have become, in a manner of speaking, the 


JUBILEE man yourself! 





FREE: With your new subscription (15 months at 
$5.00) we'll give you your choice of 1) Father Mathis’ 
new book, The Vigil Service—Septuagesima to Pente- 
cost, or, 2) a set of the famous Walter Mellman wood- 
cuts reprinted from the first issue of JUBILEE. Each 
bonus item sells for $3.00 singly, so you receive an 


$8.00 package for only $5.00. 


 pollceeaticeeetiinetitoestioetiens!inetictiestion’tetiotion 


To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Yes, please send me free THE MELLMAN WOODCUTS 

FATHER MATHIS’ VIGIL BOOK (circle the one you want) 
and enter my subscription to JUBILEE for fifteen months at 
$5.00. 


(0 Payment enclosed CO Please bill me 















UNCLE PETER’S PHOTO CONTEST 


We have succumbed. In response to a mounting demand we have 
decided to ignore the tender sensibilities of our waspish bookseller 
and publish his picture. (Our photographer is already on his way 

to Maine to try to pin the old boy down for a sitting.) But before 

we do, we invite our readers to submit THEIR photographic notions 

of what Uncle looks like. The photograph can be cut from a 
newspaper or magazine, swiped from the family album or specially 
posed in your own studio. For the photo that most resembles 

Uncle Peter we will award a first prize of $10 worth of Uncle’s books; 
second prize is $5 worth of books. Winning pictures will appear in 

a forthcoming issue of JUBILEE, together with the photo of the real 
Uncle Peter. Nothing to buy, nothing to fill out—just send your 
photo to: UNCLE PETER LOOK-ALIKE CONTEST, JUBILEE, 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Only one entry to a customer. 

NOTE: Decision of the judges is final; all photographs become 

the property of Uncle Peter’s pet moose. 

NOTE: This contest is definitely open to JUBILEE employees 


and their families. 


NOTE: To help defray the costs of this contest we would appreciate 
it if you were to look over Uncle Peter’s book list below and 
order some of these real bargains today. 


$4.00 EACH 


41) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN IN AMERICA. 
A picture and text aac vey OF recent 
achievements in various graphic and con- 
struction fields that should be of anarend in- 
terest to artists, architects and lovers of 
clean lines. (List price, $12.50) 


$3.00 EACH 


31) GIOTTO FRESCOES. A superb volume 
of seventeen outsize color plates reproduc- 
ing some of the major work, Padua, 
Florence and A by the inter who 
revolutionized art. There is also a helpful 
introduction by Walter Ueberwasser. (List 
price, $4.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


27) THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, by 
Josué de Castro. A world-famous B lian 
scientist shows how conservation and de- 
velopment of the earth’s food resources— 
not arti means of population control 
—are t answers to undernourishment 
and starvation. An important book. (List 
price, $5.00) 


Cc is the only 
he corruption of Western civilization. 
(List price, $4.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


26) THE ASCENT TO TRUTH, by Thomas 
Merton. A book which though immediately 
concerned with the mystical doctrine of 
Saint John of the Cross broadens out to 
become one of the best studies of mysti- 
cism itself that has appeared recently. 
(List price, $3.50) 


21) IMMORTAL DIAMOND, edited by 
Norman Weyand, S.J. Eleven Jesuits com- 
ment on the wad and lovely lines of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, one of the seminal re- 
ligious poets of our time. (List price, $5.00) 


22) LOVE AND _ VIOLENCE, edited by 
an aay olen paakekamae “ond 
an erary S, syc a 
theologians be the relationship between 
two of the capest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List e, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


who 
derings was a witness to eternity, and in 
his TD ogee chong to the treasures of heaven. 
(List price, $3.00) 


40) THE HOUSE THAT NINO BUILT, by 
Giovanni Guareschi. In which the author 
of the Don Camillo stories turns to a hu- 
morous subject closer at hand—his own 
family. (List price, $3.00) 


ee 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $_______ for the following (please circle key numbers of 


the books you want): 


8 9 11 16 17 18 19 
27 28 31 34 35 36 37 


20 21 22 23 «24 26 
38 39 40 41 





Name 





Street 





City and Zone 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


State 


23) GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
edited by Father Cuthbert, O.F.M. Cap. 
Four distinguished English Catholics—M. e. 
D’Arcy, S.J., mes Dawson, C. C, 
Martindale, S.J., and E. I. Watkin—explain 
central Catholic doctrines in lucid essays 
addressed to the ordinarily intelligent 
reader. (List price, $3.00) 


24) TO SEE PETER, by Richard Baumann, 
A German Lutheran minister describes 
his pilgrimage to Rome, undertaken to test 
his own convictions against the claims 0} 
the papacy. A thoughtful book with an 
ecumenical spirit. Translated by Rev. John 
M. Oesterreicher. (List price, $3.00) 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Six speeches, delivered at various times 
during the last 30 years, which offer pro- 
foundly stimulating ideas on such themes 
as the earthly hope of Christians, the na- 
ture of anguish, and the future of Chris- 
tian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


34) LETTERS ON ART AND LITERATURE, 
7 Francois Mauriac. A grou of letters 
which Mauriac wrote to clarify his thought, 
challenge a position or defend a thesis. The 
addressees include Albert Camus, Jean 
Cocteau and Jacques Riviere, and the sub- 
jects range from the Claudel-Gide corre- 
nience to the death of Georges Bernanos, 
List price, $3.00) 


9) THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, by Diet- 
rich Von Hildebrand. A calm but force; 

critique of contemporary secularism which 
takes up some crucial issues—education, 
personality, the nature of beauty and o 
efficiency—and lets them down again wit 
a new, Christian face. (List price, $3.00) — 


Six Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and _ trying to — 
ay separate identities. (List price, 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of © 
love and hate against a _ background 5 1 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) | 


37) THE LAMB. Mauriac’s latest novel, a ~ 
story of sacrifice which introduces a new 
note of optimism and joy. (List price, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A poaee. story © 


of a brother and sister caught up in a pas- 
stonate relationship with their gardener’s 
son. (List price, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An : 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
soe in a provincial town. (List price, 


18) THERESE. One of Mauriac’s greatest * 
works, the penetration of the soul of a 
woman who tries to live evilly but is Te- © 
deemed by her inherent courage and dig- © 
nity, (List price, $3.00) , 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of — 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the_way — 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgt. © 
Knozx’s experience as translator of the ee ; 
Bible makes him an especially well-fitte 

commentator. (List price, $1.7 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorain- 
off. A moving and excellently written ac- 
count of a grimage to Rome by a Rus- — 
sian Catho' woman who set forth with 
no money and no worldly goods except a — 
oa of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.50) 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by © 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays — 
on the relations between poetry, mystic- 
sn, mane and knowledge. ( ist price, 


20) AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOS- — 
OPHY, by Jacques Maritain. A good, short | 
study which stands as a guide to Dr. Mari- 
tain’s massive synthesis of Thomism and 
modern thought. (List price, $2.75) 








